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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S SILK STOCKINGS. 


A CRY of terror broke from Vera’s assailant when he saw a huge 
mastiff flying straight at him. He let go the bridle, and 
instinctively stooped and picked up a stone as the only means of 
defence that occurred to him; but he felt his chances of escape 
were small, Another few seconds and the dog’s teeth would be in 
his throat. Vera was as terrified as the man, for she knew Lion 


would make short work of him; and she was by no means sure of 
being able to control the dog when he saw she was being molested 
by a tramp. She turned Firefly towards him, putting herself and 
the mare between the dog and the man, exclaiming : 

“ Down, Lion; down, sir; good dog.” 

Lion most reluctantly obeyed, and crouched down on his haunches, 
growling fiercely and glaring at his prey, longing for his mistress to 
give him permission to seize it. 

** Now, one word from me and my dog would seize you. Give 
me back my watch and my whip, or I'll set him on you,” said 
Vera. 

“For mercy’s sake don’t, my lady. Let me go, and I'll never 
forget your kindness to my dying day.” 

‘I don’t suppose you will forget it, for this would be your dying 
day if I didn’t keep my dogin. Down, Lion; quiet, sir,” said Vera 
as the man meekly handed her back her watch and her whip, Lion 
growling fiercely as he did so. 

‘“* Now I shall leave my dog to guard you while I ride to Woodford 
for a policeman, and give you in charge,” said Vera, not seriously 
intending to carry out this threat, but feeling it was really her duty, 
much as she disliked it, since it would necessitate her appearing in 
Court to prosecute the man. The man, however, begged so earnestly 
‘to be forgiven, and made so many promises ofamendment, that Vera 
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finally relented, warning him that if she ever saw him in the neigh- 
bourhood again she would give him in charge. With this parting 
caution she rode off, followed by Lion, who deeply deplored his 
mistress’s clemency, and told her so as plainly as a dejected air and 
deprecating eyes could speak. 

Vera rode home quickly, thinking, as she went, of the excitement 
her adventure would cause on her return; thinking of her father’s 
fright and her stepmother’s wrath, and little dreaming of the very 
different scene which awaited her. For it is the unexpected which 
usually happens even when the expected has been unpleasant. 
Taking life all round, the disagreeable predominates over the agree- 
able, pain over pleasure, sorrow over joy; though there is a large 
amount of pleasure and of joy, too, on this side the grave, over- 
balanced though it be by pain and sorrow. 

On reaching the Rectory, Vera dismounted and ran into the 
house in search of her father to tell him of the danger Lion had 
saved her from. She found Mr. Ryot-Tempest in his study, but not 
alone. His wife was with him, and both were looking so preter- 
naturally grave that Vera wondered what domestic calamity had taken 
place in her absence. She burst into the room like a sunbeam ; her 
pure, pale cheeks slightly flushed ; her large, lustrous eyes sparkling 
with excitement ; her lips eagerly parted, showing her pretty, pearly 
teeth ; her pale golden hair gleaming under her dark felt hat; her 
slender, graceful figure shown to perfection in her habit. She was 
very fair to look upon; there was no denying that, as her stepmother 
confessed with bitterness. 

“With whom have you been riding, Vera?” said Mrs, Ryot- 
Tempest coldly, before the girl could speak. 

“With Lion; Mr, Hastings could not go to-day,” replied Vera. 


“We know that. We also know the CO hich prevented him, 
though I should hardly have imagined °“”” you would have 
spoken of it in that bold, heartless fashion,” said Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest. 


“Bold” was about the last word to apply to Vera, whose manner 
was singularly free from all forwardness, erring, if at all, on the side 
of shyness. Indeed, the sweet, maidenly reserve which characterised 
her was one of her special charms; and the pure, delicate white of 
her complexion, and the childlike innocence of her dark eyes, were 
the index of that indescribable something, that quintessence of 
purity, that reflection of a spotless soul which made the epithet 
“Bold” a libel. Mr. Ryot-Tempest flinched as his wife used it, 
for it revealed to Vera what he had already discovered, namely, that 
in spite of an outward veneer which passed for refinement, there was 
a vein of coarseness in his new wife which grated against his really 
refined nature. 

“I merely stated a fact; the cause concerns no one but Mr. 
Hastings and myself,” said Vera haughtily, turning a shade paler. 
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“Indeed! It does not concern your father, then, I suppose, that 
he is deprived of a curate and his daughter made the talk of the 
county through her heartless conduct?” said Mrs  Ryot-Tempest 
with a slight sneer. 

‘“‘ T don’t know to what you allude. So far as I am aware there 
has been nothing heartless in my conduct; and I decline to discuss 
this matter with anyone but my father and one other person whom 
it also concerns,” said Vera, 

“Tf by that other person you mean me, I am here on purpose to 
discuss it,” replied her stepmother. 

“T do not; I allude to Captain Raleigh, whose wife I shall be in a 
few months’ time,” said Vera. 

‘Captain Raleigh! You poor, deluded child! He is the greatest 
flirt alive, unless he has settled down since his marriage, for I should 
think he is married by this time; I heard of his engagement some 
time ago,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest in a patronising tone. 

‘‘Forewarned is forearmed. You need not attempt to asperse 
Captain Raleigh’s character to me ; nothing you could say to him of 
me, or to me of him, would affect either of us one iota,” said Vera 
angrily. 

“Vera, my dear, you are forgetting yourself,” murmured the 
Rector. 

‘IT am accustomed to this treatment from Vera, Archdeacon ; but 
let that pass. The fact is, Vera, you have gone too far with Mr. 
Hastings to draw back now; you have ridden with him alone almost 
daily for months.” 

‘* By your special desire and arrangement,” interrupted Vera. 

‘His devotion and love have been so evident that you are looked 
upon as engaged by everyone; and if you can afford to be called a 
jilt, your father’s position will not suffer his daughter to be so spoken 
of. For his sakg ?” ,bound to accept Mr. Hastings, if for no 
other reason.” "wa, 

‘* Father, will you allow Mrs. Tempest to speak to me in this 
way? I don’t deserve such treatment. Until yesterday I had no 
suspicion that Mr. Hastings even thought of me except as a friend. 
How could I imagine such a thing when he was always speaking of 
himself as a ‘ priest,’ and I knew he considered priests ought not 
to marry,” said Vera, trembling with agitation as she turned to her 
father, but struggling to control her emotion. 

* Don’t quibble in that way, Vera, pray,” interposed Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest sharply. ‘No woman is ever ignorant of the fact when a 
man is in love with her. Acknowledge your fault and do the best 
you can to make reparation by accepting Mr. Hastings: an excellent 
man, in every way suitable to you and acceptable to your father.” 

“Unfortunately there is one slight objection; as Mr. Hastings 
knows, I am already virtually engaged to Captain Raleigh, and I shall 
never marry any one else,” said Vera, coolly but with decision, 
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‘*T have no patience with you, Archdeacon ; how can you sit there 
and allow your daughter to defy you in this way? Why don’t you 
order her to her room until she has come to her senses?” said Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest, now losing all control of her temper. 

‘* Father, I shall telegraph to Uncle George to come and take me 
away till Captain Raleigh comes home; he will not suffer me to be 
treated in this cruel way,” said Vera, her great eyes filling with tears 
as she moved hastily to the door. 

‘* Have you no spirit, Archdeacon? Why don’t you forbid her to 
do anything of the kind? If she goes to your brother we shall lose 
all control over her,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest as the door closed‘on 
Vera. 

‘My dear Poppy, I think you were a trifle harsh; I do indeed. 
Vera is so very high spirited, she cannot brook harshness; and we 
have only defeated our own object, for if she goes to George she will 
be married to Raleigh at once,” meekly observed the Archdeacon 
elect. 

‘*Then prevent her from going; keep her here by any means you 
like ; try persuasion if force fails with the spoilt child ; keep her here, 
and leave the rest to me. I'll engage to say she never marries 
Captain Raleigh, in spite of her impertinent assertion,” said Mrs. 
Ryot ‘Tempest, now fairly boiling with anger. 

Vera’s calm confidence in her lover had maddened her step-mother 
and roused the demon of jealousy which was within her. She was 
determined to separate these two lovers by some means. It was 
clear Vera was not to be coerced into marrying Mr. Hastings ; it was 
equally clear that calumny would not avail Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, for 
they would simply disbelieve anything she might say ; still she was 
determined they should never marry. She had a whole month before 
her in which to plot some means of preventing this marriage, and much 
may be done in one month by a jealous woman bent on mischief ; 
especially when circumstances favour one as they favoured Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest. 

The first point to be achieved was to keep Vera at home, and 
this Mr. Ryot-Tempest undertook to accomplish, since he secured his 
wife’s favour by so doing. Moreover he did not wish his child to leave 
him. He had never valued her so much as he did now, for she reminded 
him of his dear lost wife, whose loss he felt daily more and more. He 
had not much difficulty in dissuading Vera from telegraphing to her 
uncle. When he told her he wished her to remain and promised no 
more should be said about Mr. Hastings she agreed to stay at home. 
In point of fact Mr. Hastings was ingMr. Ryot-Tempest’s eyes as ob- 
jectionable a son-in-law as “Captain Raleigh—his Ritualism was as 
grave an objection as igh’s Catholicism ; of the two he 
preferred the latter; real t = was more to his taste than mock turtle; 
moreover Mr. Hastings had not the advantage of being a distant cousin 
of the Ryots. ' Indeed, Mr. Ryot-Tempest had made up his mind to 
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consent to the marriage if he could persuade his wife to allow him to 
do so. He saw Vera’s home life was by no means a happy one, and 
his conscience told him she was not to blame. Perhaps, too, now that 
the Archdeaconry had been offered him he saw less need for opposing 
the marriage ; it would not retard his promotion since that had already 
come, 

So the storm ended in what was really an armed peace, for Mrs, 
Ryot-Tempest, though bent on mischief, was in her sweetest mood 
when they next met ; and Vera, gathering from one or two remarks 
of her father’s that he meant to relent, was prepared to bear with 
her stepmother’s moods for the short time she was to remain at 
home. It seemed, however, that she would not have much to put up 
with, for Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was most amiable. She refrained from 
reproaching Vera for riding alone when she heard of her adventure, 
and only regretted she had not given the man in charge lest he 
should turn out to be a burglar; she agreed with her husband that his 
new revolver was certainly an acquisition and must be kept loaded in 
his dressing-room, where her jewel-case always stood ; and she made 
even more fuss over Lion than Vera herself did. 

Vera was now allowed to ride, with Lion as her sole but efficient 
protector, without any opposition; and, a few days after the storm 
in the study, she paid Reuben a visit at the forge on her way home 
from one of her rides. 

It was the Saturday before Easter. Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was engaged 
in superintending the decoration of the church, and her husband 
was gone to lunch with his bishop and sign the deeds and go through 
the formalities which constituted him Archdeacon, in which character 
he was to appear for the first time on Easter-day. Everyone was 
busy except Vera, the blacksmith included ; but he left his anvil to 
come out and talk to his beautiful visitor, of whom he had become 
very fond since Janet left him childless. He felt that the fact that he 
had saved her life bridged the social gulf between them more firmly 
than the fact that Janet had married Rex. 

Reuben was looking almost himself again ; a shade greyer, a shade 
graver, a shade older than before his illness ; but still a fine, hand- 
some giant of a man, strong as a tower, hardly past the prime of life 
—a goodly sight, with his bare, brawny, sinewy arms, his tawny beard 
and blue eyes. Lion rubbed his great head against the blacksmith’s 
knees in token of friendship, and Vera looked admiringly at both. 

“I think you and Lion are alike, Reuben; you are both giants, 
and you are both strong, and you have both saved my life. At least, 
you saved my life, and Lion saved my watch the other day,” said Vera. 

‘Indeed, Miss Vera; how did he do that?” 

Vera told the story of her adventure, the blacksmith listening 


' eagerly. 
“What was the fellow like, Miss Vera?” he said when Vera 


finished. 
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“He was young and tall and well-built; not’ a giant like you, 
you know, Reuben, but above the average size; and he looked very 
strong. He was clean-shaven, with small bright eyes, and he didn’t 
look altogether a bad man.” 

‘“* How was he dressed—did you notice?” 

** Corduroy trousers, a sealskin cap, and a peajacket. But why, 
Reuben? I hope you have not seen him in this neighbourhood.” 

**T have, Miss Vera; I saw him last evening with Mark Brown, 
and they seemed as thick as thieves. I saw them in the wood as I 
came home from chapel. I doubt Mark is up to no good. [I'll give 
the policeman a hint to be on the look-out, and I should tell the 
Rector—I mean the Archdeacon—if I were you, miss, though I know 
he thinks no end of Mark. He is one of the lost, I doubt, though 
I have done my best to save his soul; but the devil has snatched 
him out of my hands; he is a bad lot is Mark Brown,” said Reuben 
slowly. ‘He is one of those who put their hands to the plough and 
then turn back, and so are unfit for heaven.” 

‘* Perhaps Mark’s hand never reached the plough,” said Vera 
with meaning, which, however, Reuben did not grasp. “I wish I 
had given that man in charge the other day; but I'll tell my 
father what you have told me, Reuben,” she continued, having as 
little hope as the blacksmith that her father would pay much atten- 
tion to the report. 

And then, after a little more conversation, they parted, little 
thinking that the fair, smiling Vera would have passed through a 
furnace almost as hot as Reuben’s, and Reuben himself through a 
purifying flame before they met again at the forge. 

But happily for them, as for everyone else, the future was veiled ; 
for, if we could know the storms to be weathered during the voyage 
of life before we set out on that eventful journey, how many of 
us, supposing we had the power to refuse, would venture to start ? 
None but very good sailors, and they are few. Once started, however, 
there is no turning back ; fog or gale, cyclone or tempest, on we must 
go; come shipwreck, come pirates, come fire, come hurricane, no 
turning back. Thank Heaven for it, then, that we do not know 
what is to come. Sometimes, it is true, there is the little cloud in the 
sky, scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, which warns us of the coming 
storm ; but oftener our trials are unexpected, we unprepared, the wind 
rises suddenly and the flapping sails are struck ; oftenest the sun is 
shining brightest, we are feeling the most secure, when the storm 
breaks over us. 

Such is life. Not all wind and rain, not all foul weather, but sun- 
shine and fog, storm and calm, joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain ; 
plenty of all. And yet we grumble that life is short, and, strange to 
say, the most miserable often complain the loudest of its brevity ; 
while on the other hand the question, “Is life worth living,” is 
answered by many in the negative. 
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Truly, discontent is the besetting sin of the human race, As 
Reuben and Vera had foreseen, the Archdeacon, as we must now 
call Mr. Ryot-Tempest, paid but little attention to the fact that 
Mark had been seen talking to Vera’s assailant. He was busy that 
evening trying on his new clothes and preparing for Easter Day, or 
he might have investigated the matter further. As it was, he was 
content to ask Mark if it were true; and Mark, after endeavouring 
to recollect the occurrence, at length succeeded in remembering he 
had directed a tramp to Ashchurch one evening; and Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest pronounced this account satisfactory, and pooh-poohed 
Vera’s doubts as a piece of spite on her part against Mark. 

But the next morning, when nearly all the villagers were at church 
—curiosity to see the Archdeacon having drawn a large congrega- 
tion—Mark Brown was improving his time by smoking a pipe in a 
quarry with the man who had stopped Vera. This gentleman—who 
probably rejoiced in as many names as a prince of the blood—was 
known to Mark Brown as Jim Freeman; and their friendship, though 
of very recent date, was already intimate. It arose the day after 
Vera’s adventure, when Mark was exercising a horse, accompanied 
by Lion. During the ride they met Freeman, whom Lion recog- 
nized, and, but for Mark, would have attacked. Mark guessed Free- 
man was the hero of Vera’s adventure, and levied blackmail on him, 
Freeman responded ‘generously, anxious to buy Mark’s silence, and 
also anxious to cultivaté*his acquaintance, which he saw might be of 
service to him for the wickedness he had in hand. They had met 
twice since, and now they were literally as thick as thieves, Seated 
on some quarried blocks of stone, they smoked and made their 
arrangements for what Freeman considered a piece of professional 
business, and Mark a way: not quite an honest or a laudable way : 
but still a way of earning fifty pounds, which was to be his fee for 
services rendered. For Mark had discovered that the object which 
kept Freeman lingering in the neighbourhood, at the risk of being 
arrested for his attempt at robbing Vera, was Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s 
diamonds, whose fame had reached ‘Freeman’s ears. Simultaneously 
with Mark’s. discovery Freeman found that Mark would be a very 
useful tool, very easy to manipulate ; and the meeting this Easter 
morning wag to make the final arrangements for stealing the 
diamonds. — 


The plan was a very simple one. 
Freeman was to be under Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s dressing-room 


window one night at a given time, and Mark was to drop the jewel- 
case out of the window to him when.the rest of the household was 
asleep. The time fixed was the following Tuesday night. Mark 
knew his master and mistress were going to a party that evening, 
and if Mrs. Ryot-Tempest did not wear her diamonds his task 
would be all the easier; since, when the other servants and Vera 
were in bed, there would be no one to hear him hand the jewels to 
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Freeman. If Mrs. Ryot-Tempest wore the diamonds the robbery 
must be committed later in the night, after her return. Freeman 
was anxious to have the job done as soon as possible, and would 
have preferred that night or the following, but Mark would not agree 
to this. The robbery must be committed on a night when his master 
and mistress were out, because, in case of accidents, he had then a 
legitimate excuse for being up if discovered, as he always sat up for 
them. Moreover, there was the chance that Mrs. Ryot-Tempest 
would not wear her diamonds; she did not always do so; and 
Freeman agreed that in that event Tuesday night was the best time 
to fix. 

Finally it was settled Freeman was to be under the dressing-room 
window at midnight on Tuesday, and to remain there till Mark gave 
him the jewels; he was then to hide Mark’s fifty pounds in the 
hollow tree, and to get out of the country with his spoil as quickly 
as possible. Mark, on his side, was to take special care to lock Lion 
up as soon as his master and mistress had started, and on no account 
to leave him in his kennel for the night; for Freeman was far more 
afraid of the dog than of the Archdeacon’s revolver, of which he 
had heard. But, “ nothing venture, nothing have” was his motto ; 
and relying on Mark’s promises because he saw Mark was greedily 
longing for the fifty pounds he was to earn by keeping them, Freeman 
parted from his new friend. 

It was true Mark was anxious to earn the money, but that was 
not his sole reason for undertaking to be an accomplice in the crime. 
The desire of revenge was stronger than the desire of gain in his 
mean nature, and he thought this robbery might, if cunningly carried 
out, supply him with the means of revenging himself on Vera, for 
the diabolical idea of throwing suspicion on her had occurred to him. 
He had little doubt that Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, whose dislike to Vera 
he had gauged accurately, would believe anything he chose to tell 
her against her step-daughter. He had not yet told her of Vera’s 
midnight scene with Reuben; he would do so when the diamonds 
were missed, and if Reuben were suspected as well as Vera all the 
better ; he would then be revenged on both. Such a trifling deviation 
from the truth as to declare Vera’s meeting with Reuben took place 
a few nights before the robbery instead of a year ago was not likely 
to trouble Mark’s conscience ; he was prepared to swear it in a court 
of justice if necessary. 

It is strange how quickly some natures develop evil. Mark’s 
character had never been very good; his was a mean, cunning, selfish 
nature; but up to his hypocritical conduct at his baptism, when, 
indeed, the devil seemed to enter into him, he had committed no 
scandalous sin. His passion for Janet had proved a very hot-bed 
for forcing all the evil which lay latent in his soul. Had his love 
prospered it is probable he would have gone to his grave with no 
worse sins on his soul than selfishness, meanness and ill-temper, and 
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that sacrilegious baptism: a sufficiently heavy list, but trifling com- 
pared with the sins he was now contemplating. To have married 
Janet would not have raised him, for his love for her was not that 
holy thing which men call love, but passion ; and passion gratified or 
thwarted can only degrade the soul. Love is a purifying flame, passion 
a consuming fire ; love purifies the soul, passion defiles it ; love raises 
its victims to heaven, passion thrusts its prey down to the depths. 

To have been rejected by Janet completed the work of destruc- 
tion begun in Mark’s soul when, in Reuben’s chapel, he lied in the 
hope of winning her. He started then on his down-hill course and 
now he was going so fast he could not pull himself up. Circum- 
stances, too, favoured him as they too often favour an evil career. 

The party at which Mr. Ryot-Tempest was to make his début as 
Archdeacon, was a dinner-party to be followed by an “at home.” Vera 
was not invited to the dinner-party and had declined the reception, 
which would have necessitated sending the carriage back to fetch her, 
and the house was five miles off. She rarely went out now, for she saw 
her step-mother disliked taking her, and the parties were very flat in 
her opinion when the only person she cared to meet was absent. 
To-night she was rather sorry she could not go, as she would have 
liked to have seen her father’s little triumph ; but she kept her regrets 
to herself, as she put some finishing touches to her step-mother’s 
dress, while she was waiting for the Archdeacon and the carriage. 

‘** Why, you have not put on your diamonds!” said Vera in surprise, 
as she folded an opera-cloak round Mrs. Ryot-Tempest’s white 
shoulders. 

‘No; I want your father to be the centre of attraction to-night; I 
am only shining by a reflected light: I am playing the moon to his 
sun,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest amiably. ‘I wish he would come 
down ; we shall be late. Ah, here he is! Talk of the sun,” she con- 
tinued as the Archdeacon in his new evening dress entered the room 
almost as shyly as a girl at her first ball. 

‘My dear Poppy, I think these stockings are a trifle large,” said 
the Archdeacon nervously, as he turned his little body round to show 
his little legs encased in silk stockings which hung like sacks round 
his thin calves, 

The rest of his costume fitted him perfectly but the stockings com- 
pletely spoilt the effect of the buckled shoes, the knee-breeches and 
high black silk waistcoat. 

‘* My dear Ryot, you can’t go in them ; they are fatal ; I never saw 
such an exhibition!” And with very questionable taste Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest threw herself back in her chair and laughed till she cried. 

“But what am I todo? I have no others,” said the new Arch- 
deacon in despair, vexed at his wife’s laughter; for though personal 
_ Vanity was not a conspicuous weakness of his, he flattered himself he 
had a good leg and was not sorry that the office of Archdeacon 
entitled him to exhibit it to his fellow-men. 
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‘They must have been made for a giant like Reuben Foreman,” 
he continued, looking modestly down at the offending stockings. 

‘*You must put on a pair of mine, Ryot; there is nothing else to 
be done ; and do be quick or we shall be late for dinner. Vera, I 
wish you would run up to my.room and get your father a pair out 
of my. top drawer,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, recovering herself. 

Vera complied; and having found the stockings, went into her 
father’s dressing-room with them, the Archdeacon having followed 
her upstairs. This was the first time Vera had been into either of 
these rooms since her father’s second marriage, and she glanced 
round the dressing-room, noticing a few changes that had been made, 
while the Archdeacon changed his stockings. 

‘‘Why, this is something new, papa, what is it?” said Vera, 
touching a leather case, with silver lock and handle, on the top of a 
chest-of-drawers. 

‘* It is Poppy’s jewel-case, my dear.” 

‘What a strange place to keep it, I wonder she does not lock it 
up out of sight. Oh! and this is your new revolver, papa; I have 
not seen it before.” 

** Don’t touch it Vera, pray; it is loaded,” interrupted the Arch- 
deacon, nervously glancing up from his legs now clad in his wife’s 
stockings at Vera, who was with difficulty obeying the injunction not 
to touch the revolver. 

** Well, when the burglars pay us a visit, papa, you must call me 
and I’ll fire it off at them; but if those diamonds were mine I should 
send them to the bank as you suggested. Why, papa, those stock- 
ings are almost as tight as the others were too loose. I hope they 
won’t split during the evening,” said Vera, following her father down- 
stairs, 

“I trust not, my dear; I trust not,” said the Archdeacon, hurrying 
into the carriage where his wife was already awaiting him. 

Mark came up to the carriage-window before they drove off; 
ostensibly to ask if they would require coffee on their return; in 
reality to see if Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had on her diamonds ; and retired 
exultant at finding she had pink camellias in her hair and gold 
earrings in her ears, and gold bracelets on her arms, It was as he 
wished : the diamonds were safe upstairs in their case, and Mark con- 
sidered his fifty pounds was already as good as earned. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ROBBERY. 


VERA sat gazing into the paling western sky: day was melting into 
night, a glorious, laughing, April day fading into a lovely, smiling 
night ; all day the sunbeams had laughed and danced on the green- 
sward and the hillsides, now the laughter was hushed, but the stars 
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were beginning to smile in the pale face of heaven ; presently their 
mirth would also be quenched by the moon, with her calm dignity, 
her cold glance, her grave presence, rebuking the stars for their 
levity. 

A white mist was rising in the valley, wrapping the mill-chimneys in 
its soft folds till they disappeared, as though no signs of labour should 
mar the rest and peace of that evening scene, fair and lovely as the 
girl who sat dreamily watching it. 

The blackbirds were singing their loud, happy song, their shyness 
vanishing with the daylight ; the thrushes that had been singing all 
day were not yet tired, and trilled out their gentler melody in 
sweeter notes ; while above them all, as if angry at their presumption 
for interrupting her, was to be heard the wild, passionate note of the 
nightingale, pouring out her soul in an ecstacy of joy and song. In- 
nocent pleasures these, when eye and ear both are charmed with 
nature’s pure delights, but they raise a country life above a town life 
as poetry is above prose. 

Vera had felt sad and lonely as she ate her solitary dinner, after 
seeing the Archdeacon and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest start for the dinner- 
party ; but now, as she half-sat, half-lay, in the cushioned bay of the 
drawing-room window, a magnificent view stretched before her, the 
beauty of the scene entered her soul and filled her with that strange, 
mysterious longing, half joy and half pain, which highly-strung natures 
and artistic temperaments feel when face to face with the beautiful. 

Her reverie was interrupted several times by the servants, who, 
with the exception of Mark Brown and Holmes, all came one after 
the other to ask to go out for a walk, knowing Vera was much more 
lenient in this way than Mrs. Ryot-Tempest ; and without thinking 
what she was doing she gave permission to all, for her thoughts were 
far away from the Rectory. At first they dwelt on a subject which 
had occupied her mind much lately, namely, the decision she had 
lately come to, to embrace publicly as soon as she was of age the 
faith into which she was baptised. She had been corresponding 
with Father Ambrose on the subject ever since her mother’s death, 
and recently had been under instruction. She was daily expecting to 
hear from him, and was hoping he would come to England. Perhaps 
he would marry her. And then her thoughts flew to Captain 
Raleigh, who would be sailing for England in a few days’ time. And 
then with the nightingale singing an accompaniment, Vera lost herself 
in a delicious day-dream of love and anticipated happiness, from 
which she was rudely awakened by Mary, who came to say that 
Reuben Foreman wished to speak to her. 

‘* Why, Mary, I thought you asked to go out this evening,” ex- 
claimed Vera, starting up from her reverie. 

‘So I did, ma’am, but I found all the other servants were going 
except Mark, and so I thought I would stay at home with you, Miss 
Vera. Mrs, Canter would never forgive me if I left you alone. If 
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it were not for you, Miss Vera, I would not stay another day here, 
neither would cook ; the place is quite different now to what it used 
to be.” 

**T hope you will stay as long as I am here, Mary; but I must 
not keep Reuben waiting; ask him into the study,” said Vera, 
anxious to stop any confidences about her step-mother; for only 
the other day Mary had told her she had caught Mrs. Ryot-Tempest 
in Vera’s room when she was out, reading her letters. 

Reuben’s gigantic figure seemed to half-fill the Archdeacon’s study, 
though it was by no means a smallroom. He accepted Vera’s invita- 
tion to be seated, and plunged at once into the object of his visit. 

“I am sorry the Archdeacon is out, Miss Vera, for I came to tell 
him to keep an eye on Mark Brown. He was seen on Sunday ina 
quarry with that man who took your watch, and I am as sure as I 
am sitting here, those two did not meet there for nothing. There is 
something in the wind. My belief is they are after the plate.” 

“Or Mrs. Tempest’s diamonds, perhaps ; they are far more valu- 
able than our plate. I do hope not, Reuben. I have warned my 
father, but it is no use; both he and Mrs. Tempest think Mark 
can’t do wrong. I wish you could have seen him; perhaps you 
might have convinced him. But why don’t the police arrest that 
man, since he will keep in the neighbourhood ?” 

‘They would if they could catch him, but he is too clever for 
these country police. It was one of our deacons who saw Mark and 
him together on Sunday, and by chance he mentioned it to me just 
now; so I came in at once to tell the master.” 

Vera thanked the blacksmith, who, after a little more conversation, 
took his leave, having been in the study, perhaps, ten minutes. 

After he was gone Vera went and fed Lion, and then returned to 
the drawing-room, feeling very nervous, starting at every noise, and 
regretting she had allowed all the servants to go out. She could 
settle to nothing ; she could neither work nor read ; and if she sang 
she could not hear any other sound which might break the deep 
silence reigning in the almost empty house. At last ten o’clock 
struck, and to her relief she heard the other servants come in, and 
soon after she went to bed. Her room was on the same landing as 
her father’s dressing-room, and before she went to her bedroom she 
peeped into the dressing-room to see if the jewels were all right. 

Yes, there stood the jewel-case, and there, too, lay the loaded 
revolver, just as she had seen them a few hours ago; she saw that 
the window was barred, and then shutting the door she went to her 
own room and locked herself in. 

In about an hour’s time she was sound asleep. She never knew 
how long she slept, but she distinctly remembered having a most 
vivid dream soon after she lost consciousness. She dreamt she heard 
a noise in the dressing-room, like the opening of the window, and 
remembering the jewels about which she had been so anxiously 
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thinking that evening, she rose in her sleep, and slipping on her 
dressing-gown and slippers, lighted a candle, unlocked her door gently 
and crept down the landing to the dressing-room, the door of which 
she found ajar. At that moment she heard carriage-wheels in the 
drive, and knowing her father was not home, she paused a moment 
as the wheels approached the house, and then she pushed the door 
open and entered the room. 

This was no dream ; it actually happened ; she did all she dreamt 
she had done and remembered it perfectly when she awoke. This 
took place about half-past twelve o’clock. But before following Vera 
into the dressing-room, we must explain what brought the Archdeacon 
and his wife home two hours earlier than they were expected. 

It was a very small cause, but then momentous events often spring 
from very small causes. This was nothing greater than a hole in 
one of the Archdeacon’s silk stockings. The dinner had passed off 
without a hitch ; the new Archdeacon had received as much attention 
from his noble host and hostess as he could desire ; in fact, he was 
the hero of the evening, the honoured guest of the party, and re- 
ceived many congratulations on his promotion : congratulations which 
his wife shared, for it was well known her influence with her cousin, 
the Bishop, had more to do with the appointment than the Arch- 
deacon’s scholarship on which he was so wont to pride himself. 

About eleven o’clock the reception which followed the dinner- 
party began, and, as the rooms began to fill, the Archdeacon found 
himself the centre of a group of clerical friends, all anxious, more or 
less, to curry favour with him. As he stood talking, Mrs. Ryot 
Tempest, seated on a sofa which enabled her to obtain a full view of 
him, was glancing at him proudly and at the same time critically, 
when she suddenly saw to her horror that one of his, or rather her 
stockings worn by him was split at the seam. It was a small hole but 
distinctly visible, and, as she satisfied herself, though small it was 
increasing. She instantly decided that he must be taken away before 
anyone else noticed it; such a contretemps would entirely spoil his 
archidiaconal triumph. 

If the hole were discovered the stockings would bring ridicule on 
the Archdeacon. The Archdeacon if allowed to remain much longer 
would bring ridicule on his office, for in his elated state he was 
certain to air both his classics and his ancestors, and his pretended 
scholarship was as great a joke in the county as the pedigree of the 
Ryots and the noble connections of the Tempests. Clearly, then, 
she must take him home at once; but to accomplish this a little 
artifice was necessary, as it was too early to leave without an excuse. 

Needless to say Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was quite equal to an occasion 
of this kind. She swam gracefully through the reception-rooms, 
pausing here and there to tell people she hated how delighted she 
was to see them, till she reached the entrance hall, where, sinking on © 
- to a sofa, she sent one footman to order her carriage and another to 
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fetch the Archdeacon and tell him she was faint: a message which 
promptly brought ‘the hen-pecked little man to her side. .And not 
till they were safely off the premises did she tell him the real reason 
for their early departure. 

Mark Brown had been told not to expect them home before two 
o’clock, so he calculated if he could get the other servants to bed 
early he would have plenty of time to commit the robbery before 
they returned. He spent almost as restless and nervous an evening 
as Vera, for the blacksmith’s visit to her disconcerted him, and 
Reuben’s subsequent conversation with him as he passed through 
the stable-yard was not calculated to quiet any qualms of conscience 
or calm any fears of discovery. Reuben took the opportunity of 
meeting him to warn him that he had been seen several times in the 
society of a notorious thief, and he accompanied this warning with a 
sermon on the torments of that place, to which, in his opinion—an 
opinion he did not scruple to advance—Mark was travelling as fast 
as possible. He concluded with the comfortable assurance that 
Mark’s sin would undoubtedly find him out, if not in this world in 
the next, where the consequences would be as many times worse 
than if discovered here, as that place to which Mark was travelling 
was hotter than his furnace. 

When Reuben, having at last exhausted his eloquence, left, Mark 
turned his attention to Lion, whom he, with much difficulty, enticed 
into the stable, where he locked him up: the only result of the 
blacksmith’s sermon being to make him take extra precautions 
against discovery. His next anxiety was to get the servants to bed 
early. But this was a delicate task, since he was obliged to conceal 
his wishes lest he should rouse any suspicion. Moreover, the servants 
took advantage of the absence of their master and mistress to have a 
hot supper ; for mice can afford to toast their cheese when the cat is 
out ; and Mark, though by no means averse to the pleasures of the 
table, particularly when tripe and onions form an item in the feast 
as on this occasion, nevertheless thought supper would never end. 

Vera he knew went to bed early, and at last he had the pleasure 
of seeing the cook, who was always the last of the servants to retire, 
take her candle and go yawning up to bed about half-past eleven. 
Then he smoked a pipe over the kitchen fire, but he was as nervous 
as a child, and started at every sound. Still he never flinched from 
his purpose ; he would earn his fifty pounds and spend it on going to 
Manitoba to see Janet. As the kitchen clock struck twelve he took 
off his boots'and crept up the back stairs in his socks to listen at 
the doors of the servants’ rooms. All was as quiet as he could 
desire ; not a sound disturbed the silence of the attics. Satisfied 
that the servants were all sound asleep, he then crept down to Vera’s 
room and listened at her door. Here all was perfectly quiet, not a 
sound was audible. But it was rather too early to perform the work 
he was engaged in. Freeman might not be punctual; Mark would 
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give him twenty minutes’ grace; so he went downstairs to smoke 
another pipe. ; 

The pipe finished he crept ‘upstairs again, by the frént staircase 
this time and with a candle in his hand. He went into his master’s 
dressing-room and saw the jewel-case standing, as he knew it always 
stood, on the chest of drawers. He tried to force the lock but in 
vain. Had he done so, in all probability only half-the contents 
would have reached his confederate. Then he opened the window 
which gave on to the eastern side of the house, and leaning out, 
whispered : 3 

‘ Are you there, Freeman?” od 

‘“* All right. Hand them out. I hear wheels,” answered Freeman 
in a loud whisper. 

Mark listened intently for a few seconds and hearing the sound of 
approaching wheels, decided not a moment was to be lost. It must 
be now or never. So he stepped to the drawers, seized the jewel- 
case and dropped it out of the window. 

** Remember, fifty pounds in the hollow-tree or I’ll turn Queen’s 
evidence,” he whispered. 

“Right you are,” said Freeman, deftly catching the case ; and run- 
ning noiselessly across the lawn, he disappeared in the shrubbery. 

As Mark withdrew his head from the window, the door opened, 
and Vera, candle in hand, walked into the room, she did not appear to 
see Mark who was partly hidden by the window curtains, but moved 
quickly to the chest of drawers where lay the revolver. Mark how- 
ever was quicker, and just as Vera laid her little white hand on it, 
Mark seized it. A brief struggle ensued, in which the revolver went 
off, and Mark fell to the ground with a bullet in his left arm. The 
report woke Vera, who finding herself in her father’s dressing-room 
with Mark Brown lying groaning at her feet, and a revolver on the 
floor between them, stood for a few moments paralysed with fear. 
Then giving a loud cry of horror, she flew out of the room towards 
the stairs, her hair rippling down her back, her cheeks pale with 
terror, her great eyes dilating with fear. 

“Norah! Norah! Norah!” cried Vera, who scarcely knew where 
she was or what she was doing; but, as a child, Norah had always 
come to her aid in all her troubles, and force of habit made her cry 
out for her now. 

The report of the revolver occurred just as Mr. Ryot-Tempest 
opened the hall door with his latch-key, and, recognising Vera’s 
voice, his paternal instinct got the better of his nervousness, and he 
rushed upstairs, leaving his wife to get out of the carriage as best she 
could. 

At the top of the stairs he met Vera, who fell fainting into his 
arms. Her screams had aroused the other servants, who, with candles 
in their hands and in various states of déshabillé, now clustered round 
their master and his beautiful daughter. 
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“My child! my child! what has happened?” gasped the Arch- 
deacon, glancing anxiously at the now unconscious Vera. 

No one could answer this question ; the frightened servants were 
too terrified to speak coherently. Mrs. Tempest’s maid, Holmes, 
alone had the presence of mind to help the Archdeacon to place Vera 
on the floor, and then to call for water, being too nervous to fetch 
any herself. 

Before any one had the courage to obey Holmes’s order Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest reached the top of the stairs, looking as black as thunder. 

“What is the meaning of all this uproar in the middle of the 
night ?” she asked coldly, glancing at the unconscious Vera with a 
look of unmistakable aversion. 

‘** We don’t know, my dear; there was a pistol fired just as I en- 
tered the house, and Vera fainted in my arms,” said the Archdeacon. 

** Really, Archdeacon, I wonder you have not more presence of 
mind! Pray let the house be searched instead of every one staring at 
a fainting girl, Carry Vera to her room, and let Holmes attend to 
her, and the rest of you search the house,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, 
sweeping down the landing to her own room followed by the butler 
and cook, while Mary and the Archdeacon carried Vera to her room. 

A minute later a cry of ‘‘ Thieves ! thieves ! thieves!” rang through 
the house, as Mrs. Ryot-Tempest discovered her jewel-case was 
stolen, and that Mark was lying wounded on the floor of the dressing- 
room, which she had entered attracted by the light and his groans. 

All was now confusion worse confounded ; a domestic chaos ruled 
the Rectory world. But as in larger worlds chaos gradually resolved 
itself into order, so the panic-stricken household by degrees separated 
itself into groups. The Archdeacon and most of the servants rushed 
wildly about the house, searching in the least likely places for the 
robbers; Holmes and Mary remained with Vera; and Mrs, Ryot- 
Tempest devoted herself to the suffering Mark, to whom no one 
else vouchsafed the least attention, though he was still lying on the 
floor where he had fallen. 

He had taken advantage of the few minutes which elapsed be- 
tween the shot which wounded him and the entrance of his mistress 
to decide upon his course of action, and part of his plan was to ex- 
aggerate his wounds. The other part was very simple, it was merely 
to invert the truth and maintain that he surprised Vera in stealing 
the jewels, adding that she fired at him with intent to kill him, and 
thus get rid of the only witness against her. By this means he would 
divert all suspicion from himself; he would be able to pose as a 
faithful servant; and, above all, he would revenge himself on Vera. 
He had a difficult game to play, he knew, and he was no means sure 
of winning; but he felt certain he had a powerful ally in Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest, who he hoped would believe his story and not Vera’s, 
against whom the circumstantial evidence was strong. 

The diamonds were gone. Mark was prepared to swear he had 
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seen Vera drop them out of the window too late to save them. He was 
wounded; he would swear Vera shot him. No one else was present, 
who could contradict him? ‘“ Lucky for me I was wounded instead 
of her,” he thought to himself as Mrs. Ryot-Tempest made a feeble 
attempt to bandage his wound with a towel torn into strips. 

During this process, all that Mrs, Ryot-Tempest could elicit from 
Mark at first was groans and broken sentences, such as, “ Too late!” 
“Oh! the jewels!” “I tried to save them!” “I am shot! I am 
shot !” 

“Who shot you?” demanded Mrs. Ryot-Tempest ; but she had 
to ask the question several times before she received a direct answer. 

‘Don’t ask me, ma’am!” groaned Mark at last. 

‘*T insist upon knowing. Who shot you?” 

‘6 Miss Vera. Oh! the diamonds, the diamonds ! ” 

‘‘Miss Vera! What, by mistake for the thief?” 

‘*No; on purpose. I was too late to save the diamonds.—Oh! 
the pain! the pain!” 

*©On purpose! What do you mean, Mark? Try and tell me. 
I'll send for the doctor as soon as I can make some one hear,” 
replied Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, ringing the bell violently. 

‘I came in just as Miss Vera had dropped the jewel-case out of 
the window, and she shot me.” 

“ How horrible! Are you sure, Mark?” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, 
quite unable at first to believe this story, though already inwardly 
hoping it was true; for if so, here was a means of preventing Vera’s 
marriage with Captain Raleigh, who was much too proud a man to 
marry a dishonest wife. 

“ Look, ma’am, look!” said Mark, pointing to his wounded arm. 
‘‘But I'll have the law of her, though she is a lady and master’s 
daughter, that I will.” 

“Tt is too horrible,” repeated Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, as cook, who 
had heard a good deal of the above conversation, now showed her- 
self in answer to the bell. 

“Tell coachman to ride for the doctor at once; tell him to 
take Firefly,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. And Mark knew his story 
had found one believer, for under ordinary circumstances Mrs. 
Tempest would never have dreamt, domestic tyrant as she was, of 
ordering Vera’s mare to be used. 

“That he shan’t ride Firefly,” thought cook to herself, inwardly 
resolving to deliver only the first part of the message, and not that 
till she had told Vera the substance of the conversation she had 
overheard. 

**T could go myself, ma’am, and save the doctor the trouble of 
coming here. It would be quicker, too,” said Mark, who was 
anxious to secure his fifty pounds, and thought the visit to the 
doctor would give him an opportunity of going to the hollow tree in 
quest of it. 
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“If you feel well enough, go yourself; it will save time; but I 
don’t suppose he will extract the bullet till daylight. Nothing can 
be done in this painful matter to-night, Mark. I will see you about 
it. again in the morning, when I have broken the terrible truth to 
your poor master.” 

Though she thus spoke, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest did not believe 
Vera was really guilty of either stealing her diamonds or shooting 
Mark, | In her heart she knew that even to suggest such a thing in 
Vera was not more absurd than it was impossible. She strongly 
suspected: that Mark was the thief, and that Vera had fired at him, 
as she had said she would fire at a burglar if one appeared ; but she 
had decided to give full credence to Mark’s story, and thus prevent 
her marriage. She went to her room to consider how to tell the 
Archdeacon, and, having told him, how to make him believe this 
incredible story, whilst Mark rode off to the doctor. 

About an hour later, Mark, having had his arm properly bandaged 
and kept his own counsel as to how he received his wound, knowing 
full well if he told the doctor the same tale he had told Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest he would in all probability horsewhip him for his pains, 
he reached the hollow tree. 

Here he dismounted, and fastening his horse, not Firefly, to a 
paling, he knelt down and felt for his fifty pounds, which, as he had 
bargained for gold, not notes, he expected to find tied up in a 
bag.. Instead of the expected bag, however, he found the jewel- 
casket, unlocked, and, to his intense disgust, empty. 

Empty! no, not.empty—at least, not quite. It contained a piece 
of paper, he found, on examining it, and his spirits rose again for a 
moment, for the paper might be:a cheque. He struck a match, and 
by its light found it was no cheque, but only a strip of paper con- 
taining the following words: “Sold. The case was empty. By-by.” 

Was this true or false? 

. That. he was ‘‘sold” there was no doubt; but had Freeman, too, 
been taken in? Was the case as empty when he had handed it to 
Freeman as it was now? If so, where were the diamonds? In any 
case, where were the diamonds? Had he been at all this trouble for 
nothing? Had he been wounded for nothing? Had he run the 
risk of being arrested as an.accomplice in a burglary for nothing? 

No, not for nothing. He had not won the fifty pounds, it is true ; 
but he had gained something dearer—revenge! And with the 
empty. jewel-case tied in front of him, to be used as a further proot 
of Vera’s guilt, he rode home, having first carefully destroyed 
Freeman’s written message. 

That. message spoke the truth; the jewel-case was empty when 
Mark handed it to Freeman; and this fact altered that gentleman’s 
plans... He, had intended leaving England as soon as the diamonds 
were safe in his hands; but when he discovered he had been duped, 
he determined not to leave the country, but to remain in hiding in 
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London. Still it was possible he might be able to turn his disap- 
pointment to good account; for if, as he began to suspect, Mark 
Brown had deceived him and stolen the diamonds, he intended to 
turn Queen’s evidence. 

For the present, however, he could do nothing except leave Wood- 
ford, where he was “‘ wanted” for assaulting Vera; so he started that 
night for London, walking to a distant station to catch an early 
train. In London he would be safer than anywhere else. Moreover, 
he would be able to watch all the papers, and no doubt the jewel 
robbery would be in them in a day or two. So, as Mark was riding 
back to the Rectory, Freeman, inwardly cursing him with all his 
heart, was on his way to London. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MARK’S REVENGE. 


Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, though a clever woman, had a very difficult 
task to perform. She wanted to retain her power over the Arch- 
deacon, and at the same time to persuade him Vera had stolen her 
diamonds and shot Mark Brown. Fortunately for her purpose, 
Mark Brown was wounded; still more fortunately, he was prepared 
to swear Vera had wounded him; and, best of all, he was~deter- 
mined to prosecute her for so doing. If he could only be kept up 
to this, it might be possible to hush up the loss of the diamonds, and 
thus enable her to pose as a self-sacrificing victim, whose devotion to 
her husband prevented her from prosecuting his daughter, which she 
had decided to refuse to do. At any rate, her present course’ was to 
make as much fuss about Mark’s wound and as little fuss about the 
diamonds as possible. She had need of all the wit she possessed to 
win the game she was playing. 

Her first and most difficult move was to persuade the Archdeacon 
that Vera was guilty. Having succeeded with him, there remained 
public opinion and Captain Raleigh to overcome ; and, of the two, 
the latter would be the more difficult to convince. The proverb, 
“Throw mud, and some is sure to stick,” is true; and she had little 
doubt that if the case got into the papers, there would be plenty of 
people who would believe in Vera’s guilt, but that Captain Raleigh 
would be the last person in the world, except Mrs. Canter, to do so. 

It was very late, and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest was very sleepy, but bed 
was not to be thought of until she had apprised the Archdeacon of 
his daughter’s crime. Accordingly, when Mark went to the doctor, 
she sent a peremptory message to the Archdeacon to come at once 
to her room. The little man obeyed promptly, evidently remember- 
ing, in his maturity, one of the maxims drilled into him in his youth: 
“Do as you are bid, and do it at once.” 
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‘We can discover no traces of the thieves, Poppy,” he said, sinking 
wearily into the first chair he came to. 

‘‘T am not surprised, though the thief is probably not very far off. 
Shut the door, Archdeacon, please ; I have something very important 
to say to you.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, my dear ; certainly ; but will you excuse me for one 
moment? I want just to see how Vera is first,” said the Archdeacon, 
rising and moving towards the door. 

“Never mind her just now; she’s asleep, so there is no need to 
disturb her,” said his wife, anxious to prevent the Archdeacon from 
seeing Vera, and hearing her version of what had occurred before he 
heard Mark’s story. 

“*T am glad of that. Poor child, what a narrow escape she has had. 
I can scarcely realise what a providential thing it is that she was not 
shot. By the way, I hear Mark is wounded ; is it serious?” said the 
Archdeacon, shutting the door and resuming his seat when he heard 
Vera was asleep. 

There was a fire in the room and he was sitting in front of it, while 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, with her feet on the fender, was lounging in an 
easy-chair, still in her dinner-dress. 

** Most fortunately his wound does not appear dangerous at present ; 
he has a bullet in his left arm ; happily for us all it is not in a vital 
part. It is a terrible business, Archdeacon ; a terrible business,” said 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, rising to her feet as she spoke and gazing into 
the fire as she stood leaning on the chimney-piece with one foot on 
the fender. 

‘Tt is, indeed, my dear; your diamonds are a most serious loss ; I 
can but regret that you were not guided by me when I advised you 
to send them to the bank,” said the Archdeacon, unable to resist 
this reproach. 

“Oh! as for the diamonds, they are the least part of the terrible 
trouble that has come to us; as far as they are concerned they are 
gone, and there is an end of them; it is Mark’s wound which dis- 
tresses me far more than my diamonds.” 

“That is very kind of you, Poppy, but I imagine from what you 
telt me, Mark’s wound is not serious; probably in a few weeks he 
will be quite well; meanwhile we must do all we can to recover your 
jewels.” 

‘“We must do nothing of the kind; the less we say or do about 
them the better. Unfortunately for us, Mark is not disposed to be 
so magnanimous asIam. He is fully determined to prosecute his 
assailant for wounding with intent to kill, and no amount of per- 
suasion or bribery will hinder him from so doing,” said Mrs. Ryot- 
Tempest, speaking sharply and with great decision. 

“But who is he to prosecute? we have no clue to the person,” 
demanded the Archdeacon. 

“I beg your pardon, the person is in this very house,” said Mrs, 
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Ryot-Tempest still keeping one hand on the chimney-piece, but turn- 
ing her graceful figure round so as to face her husband, who sat look- 
ing up at her in amazement. 

‘In this house? Impossible! My dear Poppy, I am quite sure 
none of the other servants would have done such a thing ; they are as 
honest as Mark himself.” 

* Possibly ; but it was not one of the servants who shot him,” said 
Mrs. Ryot-Tempest coldly. 

“Then who was it? Where is the fellow?” 

“It was not a fellow; it was Vera.” 

“Vera! What do you mean?” exclaimed the Archdeacon spring- 
ing to his feet as if he, too, had been shot. 

“JT mean what I say. Mark surprised Vera handing my jewel- 
case to some accomplice outside the window, and she shot him.” 

““Who—who—who has dared to say such a thing of Vera?” 
stammered the Archdeacon, beginning to walk rapidly up and down 
the room in front of the fire, his excitement preventing him from 
standing still, but fear of his wife moderating his anger. 

‘Mark says so. Moreover facts are facts, Ryot. Painful as it 
must be to you to be told such a thing, we cannot get over these 
facts ; the jewel-case is gone; Mark is wounded ; and Vera fright- 
ened, no doubt, at her own wickedness, roused the rest of the house 
by her screams, and fell fainting into your arms when we returned.” 

“All that may or may not be true, but that Vera should attempt 
to steal your diamonds is simply impossible. She is my daughter and 
a Ryot-Tempest, therefore the accusation, if not so monstrous, would 
be ridiculous. It is quite possible that Mark was wounded by Vera, 
who probably mistook him for the real thief—indeed, it is possible 
he is the culprit,” said the Archdeacon. 

‘** How can you be so uncharitable, Archdeacon? Surely you 
cannot accuse a faithful servant of such a crime, even to screen your 
own daughter?” 

The Archdeacon, who had been pacing restlessly up and down 
the large rug in front of the fire, now stopped suddenly before his 
wife ; the colour left his cheeks, he grew as white as his collar, as he 
grasped the full extent of the calamity which had overtaken him. 
This woman, whom he had made his wife, actually dared to believe 
that a Ryot-Tempest, and that Ryot-Tempest his own daughter, 
would stoop to commit a robbery, and dare to shoot a man who had 
discovered her in the act. He felt as if he had put his hand in his 
bosom and grasped a snake; a chill sense of horror crept over him, 
such as one feels when accidentally brought in contact with a reptile. 
His face betrayed this sensation, and Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, well-versed 
as she was in the feelings of men, knew her husband had entered on 
the stage of death in his passion for her. 

For the history of passion is the same as the history of life. If it be 
true that worlds, like living creatures, have their periods of birth, 
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growth, maturity, decay and death, so it is true of passion, which is 
a material thing. Love is spiritual, and therefore deathless, passion is 
material, and therefore subject to the laws which govern all material 
things: from the snowdrop which shows its modest head amid the 
frosts of February; the innocent, laughing child which gathers it ; 
the lark which carols forth its brief but joyous winter song mean- 
while ; to the sun, which, surrounded by other suns and other worlds 
and other systems, all subject to the same law, looks down through 
the clouds which veil its splendour on child and bird and flower. 

True, death, the final stage towards which all things tend, may cut 
off snowdrop and child and skylark before they reach the stages of 
maturity or decay: it is even conceivable that some tremendous'catas- 
trophe may quench the glorious light of the sun before its period of 
decay arrives: but these are the exceptions, not the rule. 

The Archdeacon’s passion for his wife passed at that moment when 
he paused before her from the stage of decay, which it had entered 
soon after his marriage, to the stage of death: and she knew it. 

** Answer me one question, please: is it possible you can believe 
this of Vera?” he said in a voice which commanded her respect in 
spite of herself. 

It was a momentous question, and she knew much depended on 
her answer. If she said “no” his dying passion might revive; if she 
said ‘‘ yes ” her power over him was gone; power was sweet to her, 


but revenge was sweeter. For one moment she hesitated and then 
she answered. 


“es.” 

The Archdeacon said not a word, but turned abruptly on his hee) 
and left the room, to return no more that night. 

He went to his study, and setting light to the fire which was laid 
in the grate, he threw himself, shivering with misery as much as with 
cold, into his easy-chair. There he sat wide-awake till daylight 
struggled through the shutters. More than once during the night the 
tears ran down his thin, sallow cheeks ; more than once he stretched 
out his hand and took up not Debrett, nor Lempritre, but that 
third Book which lay on his writing-table, and tried to read. But 
wise as that Book is, it could not help him to undo the fatal mistake 
he had made when he married Mrs. Jamieson. 

He spent the night in vain regrets. He regretted impatiently his 
folly in trusting Mark Brown in spite of the warnings he had 
received ; he regretted deeply having prevented Vera’s marriage with 
Captain Raleigh ; he regretted bitterly his own marriage ; he regretted 
tenderly the wife of his youth, whose gentle spirit seemed hovering 
near him that sorrowful night—as perhaps it was; who shall say ? 
There are times when the dead seem so near that we might behold 
them with our bodily eyes, if those eyes were not holden out of com- 
passion for our bodily weakness ; we feel their presence though we 
cannot see them; faith, not reason, tells us they are there. 
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Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had wounded her husband in his tenderest 
point ; she had aspersed the honour of the Ryot-Tempests. He was 
not concerned so much for Vera as for himself; and this not only 
because, like most men, he was selfish, but because he did not deem 
it possible that anyone besides his wife would give credence to 
Mark’s story. No doubt in the morning Vera would give a satisfac- 
tory account of what had occurred, though this could not change his 
feelings to his wife. She had sinned unpardonably. Even if he for- 
gave he could never forget her conduct; and it is doubtful if we 
ever really forgive what we do not also forget. 

When the daylight found its way through the shutters the Arch- 
deacon put out the lamp and fell into a troubled sleep from which he 
was awakened by the first bell, when he went upstairs to his dressing- 
room and took a bath to refresh himself. At half-past eight he went 
down to breakfast, and found that his wife, who had been interviewing 
Mark, was already down ; a very unusual thing ; for she often break- 
fasted in bed. He did not speak to her, but on Vera’s entrance a 
minute or two later, he kissed her with more affection than he 
usually evinced, and asked anxiously how she was. 

Mrs. Ryot-Tempest took no notice of her step-daughter, but 
Mark’s story having reached Vera’s ears through Mary, she was at no 
loss to account for her step-mother’s silence, which she met with an 
air of supreme contempt and indifference. During breakfast, which 
was eaten in almost dead silence, the post-bag was brought in, and on 
opening it the Archdeacon handed Vera the letter she was expecting 
from Father Ambrose : on reading which her face softened and a look 
of delight spread over it, which did not escape her step-mother, who 
suspected the letter was from Captain Raleigh. At last the silent 
meal of which no one partook very freely came to an end. Mrs. 
Ryot-Tempest leant back in her chair and for the first time that day 
addressed her husband. 

‘** May I inquire, Archdeacon, what course you intend to pursue 
with regard to this terrible business ? ” 

“TI cannot decide that until I learn from Vera exactly what took 
place last night,” said the Archdeacon coldly, not raising his eyes 
from his paper, which he was pretending to read. 

“Then it would be as well if you would come to some decision as 
soon as possible; otherwise you may have the police here to arrest 
your daughter before you have decided how to avert such a dis- 
grace,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest in an indifferent tone, as if the 
arrest of Vera was not a matter of any very great importance. 

“The police here to arrest me! What does Mrs. Tempest mean, 
papa ?” said Vera with a scornful little laugh. 

“What I say; to arrest you for shooting Mark Brown, who sur- 
prised you in the act of giving my diamonds to some accomplice. 
Probably to Reuben Foreman, who I understand was closeted with 
you the greater part of last evening,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest. 
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“Mrs. Tempest,” said the Archdeacon, forgetting the Ryot for the 
first and only time in his life, as he moved towards Vera and put his 
hand on her shoulder: ‘* Mrs. Tempest, I will not suffer Vera to be 
insulted in this way. Vera, my dear, go to my study; I will follow 
you immediately.” 

“You have no time for heroics, Archdeacon ; you have rather less 
than an hour before your train leaves. Remember this is your first 
visitation to-day ; you cannot plead your domestic troubles as an 
excuse for not fulfilling your duties,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest as 
Vera left the room. 

‘“*T have no intention of neglecting them. Where is Mark Brown? 
I wish to see him before I go,” returned the Archdeacon coldly. 

“‘T fear your wish will not be gratified. He is gone to the doctor 
to have the bullet extracted from his arm, and in all robability will 
not be home until the middle of the day.” 

This was not exactly true; Mark was gone to a neighbouring 
magistrate, with whom the Archdeacon was not on very good terms, 
to make a statement of what, according to him, had occurred the 
previous night, and to take out a summons against Vera for wounding 
him with intent to kill. It was possible he might pay the doctor a 
visit also, but that was not the primary motive he had for going out, 
as his mistress well knew. In fact he carried a letter of hers with him 
to the magistrate saying she feared Mark’s statement was only too 
true. 

‘In that case I can do but little in the matter, beyond reporting 
the burglary to the police, until my return. I shall be home by four 
o’clock.” 

“If you take my advice you will make no report of any kind to 
the police, as I do not intend to prosecute anyone. The empty 
jewel-case has been found. It is possible the diamonds may turn up 
also some day. As I said last night, they are of very little consequence 
in comparison with Mark’s assault, of which you appear to take no 
cognizance. If we could only prevail upon him to act as I am act- 
ing we might avert the disgrace and trouble which hangs over our 
heads like a sword,” said Mrs. Ryot-Tempest, anxiously desiring to 
propitiate her husband and win him over to her opinion. 

“T fail to see that any disgrace threatens us,” said the Arch- 
deacon, who was much puzzled by his wife’s behaviour ; for he could 
not help acknowledging to himself that in spite of her unchristian 
conduct in suspecting and accusing Vera of such crimes, she was 
acting very magnanimously in refusing to prosecute her when she 
believed her guilty. He was also much surprised that she took so 
little trouble to recover her diamonds, and appeared to bear the loss 
so philosophically, for they were worth a small fortune. 

Now he disliked puzzles of any kind ; they irritated him ; perhaps 
for this reason he was not fond of women, for most women are 
enigmas, his wife a very complicated one. She piqued his curiosity 
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without satisfying it; she baffled him; she made him feel she was 
cleverer than he: and he began to dislike her. She perceived it, and 
straightway set herself to conquer his dislike. As he receded, she 
advanced. So long as he had been her devoted slave she had not 
cared for him ; while she was angling for him she had felt a keen 
interest, if nothing stronger, for him; once she had landed him she 
became indifferent to him. But now that he showed signs of jumping 
back into the river and escaping from her, her love of sport revived, 
and‘she was anxious to regain her hold upon him. 

From wishing to believe in Vera’s guilt, Mrs. Ryot-Tempest had 
found another step led her to actual belief, and that step had been 
taken during her interview with Mark that morning. She now firmly 
believed Mark’s story ; and, to do her justice, she sympathised with 
her husband ; and if Vera could only be prevailed upon to give up 
Captain Raleigh and recall Mr. Hastings, she was quite willing to 
buy Mark’s silence and hush up the whole matter. 

She rose from her seat and moved towards the Archdeacon, who, 
however, shrank from her; so, clasping her white hands in front of 
her, she stood still, and, looking affectionately at him, said in a 
teproachful voice : 

*‘Ryot, this is a great trial; I wish to be as kind as I can be in the 
matter, and I assure you, you have my deepest sympathy. Do not 
refuse my help, poor as it is.” 

The Archdeacon listened, and once again he thought he heard the 
voice of the charmer. Surely this was Mrs. Jamieson speaking, not 
his wife, whose voice he often dreaded since he had learnt its various 
inflections. 

She saw her advantage and immediately followed it up by running 
her arm through one of his. Stooping down till her head rested 
on his shoulder, she proceeded to give her coup-de-grace, as a 
sportsman will to a too-lively fish which threatens to jump from his 
basket. 

“ Ryot, dear, good may come out of this evil ; make Vera promise 
to give up Captain Raleigh and marry Mr. Hastings, and in return 
promise her nothing more shall be said on this matter. We will buy 
Mark’s silence and hush it all up.” 

‘“‘ My dear Poppy,” interrupted the Archdeacon, before t. actual 
blow was dealt, and his wife saw she was regaining ground . ‘idly. 
‘‘My dear Poppy, there is, I am certain, nothing to hush up.” »" 

“Alas! Ryot, it is all too true. Reuben Foreman is Vera’s 
accomplice. He was with her in your study last evening, and Mark 
swears he saw her a few nights ago walking by the canal at the 
bottom of the drive with him in the middle of the night; and last 
night Mark found my empty jewel-case in the tree close to which he 
had seen them standing.” 

This was her coup-de-grice, but it was given in vain; the blow 
rissed its mark, her fish wriggled away from her. 
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**T don’t believe a word of Mark’s story. But I have no time to 
lose ; I must go at once and hear what Vera has to say,” said the 
Archdeacon, as he disengaged himself from his wife, and hastily 
left the room. 

Vera was impatiently awaiting her father in his study, her flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes showing plainly enough how indignant she 
was at her step-mother’s accusation, and the Archdeacon saw at a 
glance she was doing her utmost to control her anger. 

“‘T have to leave home very shortly, my dear Vera ; so tell me, as 
briefly as you can, what happened last night,” he said kindly. 

** The worst of it is, papa, I know.so little myself; I went to bed 
and to sleep as usual, and I dreamt,” began Vera. 

“Never mind what you dreamt, my dear ; this is no time to talk 
of dreams,” interrupted the Archdeacon. 

** But that is the worst of it; I don’t know what was dream and 
what was reality,” said Vera in a puzzled tone. 

“What do you mean, Vera?” said the Archdeacon anxiously. 

‘I mean I must have been walking in my sleep last night, as I 
sometimes do.” 

‘* Walking in your sleep ! fan is the first time I have heard of 
your doing such a thing.” 

‘* But it is not the first time I dare done it, as Norah can tell you. 
I often did as a child, and I have done it twice since mamma died : 
last night and once before. On.that occasion I found myself down 
by the canal when I woke. Last night the report of the pistol woke 
me, and I found myself in your dressing-room with Mark Brown 
lying wounded at my feet and the pistol on the floor between us, just 
as you came home.” 

‘* But how came you to be in my dressing-room ?” 

‘Why, I dreamt someone was siealing Mrs. Tempest’s diamonds, 
for Reuben Foreman had been here to warn me that Mark had been 
seen again with the man who tried to rob me; soI went to bed nervous 
about them. I heard a noise in the dressing-room in my sleep, and 
I got up in my dream and went in to see who was there. I saw in 
my dream the jewel-case gone and the window open. I seized 
the revolver to fire after the thief, and at the same moment Mark 
seized Mfalso. Between us it went off, and the report woke me. I 
was dfully frightened and ran screaming for Norah to the top of 
the siirs, where you caught me.” 

‘It is a very extraordinary affair, most extraordinary,” said the 
Archdeacon, 

“TI hope you are not going to suspect me, papa,” said Vera wearily, 
in a tone of despair. 

* Certainly not, my dear child ; I believe you implicitly ; but I am 
afraid we may have some trouble in inducing your step-mother to do 
so. However, I will tell her your account is quite satisfactory before I 
start. When I come back this afternoon we must discuss the matter 
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more fully and see what isto be done. There is no doubt whatever 
that Mark is the culprit ; nevertheless, it is a very awkward matter ; 
very awkward indeed,” repeated the Archdeacon nervously. 

“I wish, papa, you would put off this visitation and stay at 
home; I should like the matter cleared up as quickly as possible, 
and I should like to go to Uncle George at once. I cannot remain 
here unless Mrs, Tempest apologises for insulting me as she has 
done,” said Vera, 

‘*My dear, I must go to-day ; this is my first visitation, and I 
cannot well put it off; I shall be home by four; till then you can 
avoid your step-mother. Go out to luncheon, and on my return we 
will see what can be done. Mark is out now, so even if I had time 
I could not speak to him.” 

‘Very well, papa,” said Vera in a tone of resignation, for she 
could not bear the idea of being left alone with her step-mother 
after what had occurred. As long as her father was in the house she 
felt she had a protector, but as she watched him drive off her spirits 
fell, and a sense of loneliness and depression beyond anything she had 
ever felt crept over her, and a presentiment of coming evil which 
she could not shake off took possession of her. 

That presentiment was not unfounded, for two hours after the 
Archdeacon had\left the house, Mark Brown returned, accompanied 
by two policemen, one of whom was in plain clothes and carried a 
warrant for the arrest of Vera Ryot-Tempest, on a charge of mali- 
ciously wounding Mark Brown with intent to kill. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CLOISTER. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


UST outside the quaint little Franche-Comtois town of St. Aubin- 
aux-Ailes, nestled amid its vine-clad hills, stand the Protestant 
church and parsonage and the house of the cloistered Carmel- 

ites. As if symbolising the friendly, or at least, neutral attitude of 
two congregations, once at such deadly enmity, the straggling garden 
of the presbytery touched the walled-in recreation ground of the 
convent. The shouts of the pastor’s children at play must often 
have reached the white-robed sisters as they took daily exercise ; but 
whilst from their loftier windows they could if so minded watch the 
movements of their neighbours, no eye, ever so curious, could pene- 
trate the feminine Bastille to which a score-and-odd of human entities 
had voluntarily consigned themselves. Automatic figures in light dra- 
peries could be occasionally discerned amidst the foliage. That was all. 

The little chapel attached to the convent was, however, accessible 

to the outer world. It stood within a few yards of the road, and the 
iron gate, fast locked and bolted at other times, was thrown open 
during mass and vespers. Stray worshippers and inquisitive idlers 
might then see the cloistered nuns, sitting mute as statues behind the 
iron screen that divided them from the rest. Were they young, 
withered, ecstatic or despairing? Who could tell? Service over, 
they hastily disappeared, as if glad to have the prison door closed 
upon them once more ; that brief reminder of a world to which they 
were dead again got over...Before the open church doors stretched 
the high road, the quietest imaginable ; yet the rural postman trudged 
by bearing glad and sorrowful news to the humblest home ; cheery 
peasants might be seen wending their way to market ; happy lovers 
sauntering arm-in-arm ; and, ever and anon, the white cloud of the 
distant railway speeding towards Paris or Geneva. And close at 
hand, too, lay St. Aubin; a mere townling; nothing to be called 
excitement stirring its quiet streets; the daily routine of existence 
repeating itself with clock-like monotony throughout the year. But 
the roar of a modern Babylon, the near neighbourhood of Paris itself 
were hardly more contrasted with the death-in-life of the Carmelite 
‘convent. 


I. 
In the month of May, with an irony that could only escape the stray 
mystic or would-be Saint Theresa, this living tomb was turned into a 
fairyland of flowers. It is the month consecrated by the Catholic 
Church to the Virgin, when magnificent floral displays and costly 
musical services attract vast multitudes to the cathedral, and the 
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smallest church wears a festive look. Whilst the convents are deco- 
rated from end to end with garlands and enormous bouquets are 
placed under each image or portrait of Mary, it is on the chapels 
attached that the nuns now expend all their energies. The Carmel- 
ites of St. Aubin were celebrated for such shows, and from the first 
of May to the first of June the village folk flocked to their services. 

On the eve of final preparation, just five years ago, a blue-bloused 
carpenter was still hammering away in the deserted interior, adding 
fresh-gathered exotics to the festoons adorning the high altar. 

At the foot of his ladder stood two nuns, who handed him camel- 
lias and magnolias from time to time, giving directions. The pure 
spring twilight gradually faded, one basket of flowers was emptied 
after another, but the work went on. 

“We need not wait any longer,” at last said the elder of the two 
sisters wearily. ‘‘ You quite understand what is to be done,” she 
added, addressing herself to the workman. 

‘** Quite, my sister,” was the alert reply. He also was wearied, that 
poor carpenter ; he had been at work since five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and now longed to be rid of his monitresses in order to enjoy 
just a tiny cigarette under the organ-loft. 

The pair of homely, florid, not discontented-looking women 
bustled off. They were lay sisters—that is to say, they were bound 
by no final vows—on whom, with others under the Superior’s orders, 
devolved the domestic concerns of the convent. But the workman 
had hardly glanced round to assure himself that he was alone, when 
there crept forth from some hiding-place a timid, cowering creature 
whose features he could not distinguish in the gathering gloom. 

Only a woman’s voice at once betrayed the intruder and her 
errand. With a whispered word or two, no more, he was suddenly 
transported from his careless mood into a world of acutest suffering. 
A small, weak woman’s world, it is true, but none the less real and 
moving. It was as if some poor hunted animal had found him out 
and was trying to make known a horrible story of persecution and 


despair. 
‘* You are young, your face is kind,” cried the suppliant, twining 
her thin, ice-cold fingers about his own. ‘‘ Save me from dying over 


and over again before my hour is come, from curses that only blacken 
my own soul. Oh,” she added with a suppressed wail, “ this earth 
was not made for curses! I am sure of it. God did not create even 
the worm for suffering.” . 

She glanced round fearfully, then gasped out under her breath : 

“Tt must be to-night; my escape, I mean. Everyone is tired out 
and will sleep heavily. There is a moon. I can steal at midnight 
unobserved to the outer wall, by the roadside, just opposite the 
telegraph post. Place your ladder there, inside our garden; the 
trees and brushwood will make descent easy. Here is all I possess 
in the world ; but never fear, my parents will reward you well.” 
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She thrust into his reluctant palm something cold and smooth; 
then vanished as stealthily as she had come. 

It was the universal stir and bustle of the floral preparations that 
had rendered such an interview possible. In preparation for the 
festival the vast congeries of buildings would be invariably cleaned, 
repaired and redecorated throughout. The iron screen shutting off 
the cloistered sisters from the body of the church was in its turn 
undergoing renovation, for the moment being unhinged and placed 
against the wall. Through this opening the frightened creature 
passed now. Lighting a match, the blue-bloused workman, so un- 
expectedly summoned to play the part of a Rinaldo, examined the 
pledge: a tiny crucifix of antique pattern, and, as far as he could 
judge, of solid gold. 

“What does it matter?” he said to himself as he carelessly 
pocketed the trinket. ‘‘ Gold or no gold, how can I refuse to help 
@ woman in distress? And she has given me no choice, that is the 
simple truth. I would pay twenty francs to be well rid of the busi- 
ness.” 

He was quite a young man, and although wearing the blue blouse, 


_,anithout the rough exterior and unpolished manners usually associated 
with manual labour. His features were regular and beautiful, his 


form symmetrical and full of easy grace, his hands slender and well 
shaped. He wanted, too, the light-hearted gaiety characteristic of 
the French workman. He did not hum airs or whistle softly over 
his work, but rather seemed lost in reverie and pensive, questioning 
thought. 

“‘Tt may prove a very awkward piece of work for me,” he mused 
whilst hastily adjusting the last of the bouquets. ‘Now, if she had 
asked the Pére Rouget, what would a squabble with the Superior be 
to him, a substantial man, independent of everybody? But the job 
must of course fall to a*poor fellow without a sixpence, and alone 
in the world. Her parents will reward me well, she said. There is 
something in that. Who knows then? out of the scrape may arise a 
turn of good fortune. Be that as it may, help the poor thing I 
must.’ To draw back from a fellow creature in the hour of need ? 
Never!” 

His task done, he collected his tools, shouldered his ladder, and 
quitted the church. Just then the convent clock struck nine. 

“Three hours good in which to make up my mind,” he thought, 
having decided to undertake the championship, yet seeking a loop- 
hole for escape. The moreand more he pondered, the more desperate 
seemed the enterprise. Nothing easier, certes, than for him to be at 
the appointed spot with a ladder. But how would she contrive to 
escape? A criminal condemned to the guillotine might as well try 
to elude his gaolers as a Carmelite sister to regain her freedom. So, 
at least, it seemed to him. 
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II, 


Tue night was calm and beautiful, yet a superstitious mind might 
have read evil augury in the heavy clouds veiling the moon from time 
to time, their dense, purply black masses so strangely contrasted 
with the piercing, silvery radiance. Never was moonlight more 
brilliant, never shadows more gloomy. Bodeful, too, sounded the 
shrill cries of the night owl flitting from tree to tree and the 
melancholy splash of the stream watering the convent gardens, now 
much swollen with spring rains, Nature seemed in a sobbing, 
waiting mood ; even the breeze stirring the pine leaves sounded like a 
human sigh, 

Between the outhouses and the wall stretched a vast drying ground, 
where fluttered newly-washed clothes hung out to dry; on the fruit 
bushes and shrubs also, with somewhat weird effect, lay long white 
garments. The timid might easily conjure up a world of ghosts here, 
the clothes taking grotesquely human forms as the night wind swayed 
them gently to and fro. 

With a calculation and an ingenuity only called forth of despair, 
the fugitive had chosen for her purpose the one night of the year 
offering a combination of favourable circumstances. Not only was 
the entire household worn out with fatigue ; not only did the process 
of house cleaning and renovation necessitate the opening of doors, 
otherwise barred and bolted ; but the great spring washing, when the 
clothes remained out-of-doors all night, afforded an additional chance 
of escape. 

Even were some vigilant eye upon the drying ground, amid the 
changing lights and shadows and the phantasmagoria of white 
spectres, as the long garments indeed looked, a stealthy figure could 
easily elude observation. . And’almost superhuman was the dexterity 
and absolute noiselessness withwhich this one had contrived to get 
so far, having safely stolen from the cell shared with a companion ; 
fortunately for her the heaviest sleeper of the whole community. To 
glide through a newly white-washed corridor, every window of which 
stood wide open, to descend a side staircase appropriated to the use 
of the lay sisters, to boldly cross their dormitory, where all six lay 
snoring in company, take down from the door the key of the kitchen, 
thence enter the garden—all this seemed miraculous now it was 
done. But it had been done! 

With beating heart she paused for a moment, at first too wildly 
thankful to go on, too passionately exultant to realise how much still 
remained to be accomplished. Murmuring a childish little prayer, 
raising her rosary to her lips, she crossed the drying-ground, taking 
care to hide herself between the rows of white linen. Timid as a 
‘hare with the pack at its heels, coursing as a fawn wi-hin near 
approach of its pursuers, her pulses afire and breath held close, she 
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hastened towards the meeting-place. In the lightning-like transit, for 
she flew rather than ran, a thousand apprehensions distracted her 
mind. The passage of the garden occupied a few minutes only, yet 
every instant of suspense seemed a long, weary hour, every step of 
the way a mile laboriously trodden, and with electric swiftness one 
agonised question arose after another. Would the counted-on 
deliverer indeed be there? Would the last, most hazardous feat be 
accomplished? And that horrible wall once surmounted, should she 
reach a haven of safety? The nearer her goal, the more delusive and 
chimerical seemed her hopes. Oh, no! Such over-joy could not, 
could not be! 

The moon was suddenly hid as she reached the meeting place, 
and that blessed obscuration made the rest easy. Her trembling 
fingers felt the rungs of the ladder, a low whisper from above en- 
couraged her to climb. Gently, yet firmly, she is then supported by 
one pair of arms, whilst by another the ladder is deftly lifted and 
re-adjusted for the descent. The three get down in safety and the 
light of a lantern now reveals to the sobbing, too thankful girl that 
her second deliverer is a woman. 

‘My landlady, the Mére Michon—Jeanne Marie,” exclaimed the 
young man in a low voice. “I could not manage things alone, and 
she has a good heart. She pitied you! But quick! let us make 
haste to hide ourselves and form a plan.” 

The three hurried on for a few hundred yards, then struck into a 
by-road, where they soon reached a road-maker’s hut, now dark and 
deserted. Behind stretched a pine wood in which cuttings had been 
made, and here, amidst the fallen trunks and chips, the rustic paladin 
concealed his ladder. 

“Now, Jeanne Marie,” he said, ‘‘ you take the sister inside and 
change her clothes, whilst I keep watch. When you are ready, call 
me and we will consider what is best to do next.” 

“ There! leave off crying and praying, my dear,” cried the rough, 
warm-hearted peasant woman. ‘Elie has thought of everything. 
Here’s my best Sunday gown, jacket and hood (you'll think of me 
when you get home, I know) ; put this basket on your arm. I packed 
in a bit of cheese, bread and some cherries to eat on the way. I’m 
a poor woman, you know, but I never yet did a kind deed without 
being rewarded twice over. Now, if anyone guesses that you are a 
nun and not Elie’s sister or wife (no offence! ) trudging with linen to 
market, it is no acuteness I’ll credit them with, but just promptiigs 
of the evil one. Come in, Elie, lad ; she is all ready.” 

‘‘Where do your parents live?” he asked. ‘There is not a 
moment to lose.” 

‘My name is de Grandial; my home is the Chateau Grandial, in 
the Morran,” she replied, her wild exultation for a moment subdued, 
an expression even of pensiveness stealing over her face. ‘‘ But who 
knows? Perhaps I have no longer father or mother living. We are 
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dead to those who love us when once the veil is taken. No message 
from without reaches that living tomb.” 

“Dear, dear! you belong to a great family then; but we might 
have guessed it from your speech. And all the cloistered sisters do. 
Ah! where their great dowries go to, who can tell us? Well, you 
won't forget Jeanne Marie, mademoiselle, I’m sure—and pardon the 
liberty I’m taking. Here’s my smelling bottle in case you feel faint, 
and just open your mouth for a drop of cordial. You look for all 
the world like a ghost.” 

Meantime the young man pondered. When at last he spoke his 
plan was made out in every detail. 

“Tis a long way, anyhow, and we must take the longest.” 

He pulled out his purse and counted his little stock of money, two 
gold pieces and some silver. 

“‘T have a Napoleon here; no harm in an extra coin or two ; you'll 
repay me when you get back,” put in Jeanne Marie. “ And mademoi- 
selle won’t forget me.” 

“‘T think I have enough, but I'll borrow your twenty-franc piece. 
As I say, mademoiselle must not travel by railway or any public 
conveyance for fear of discovery. We shall have to trust to a lift 
when we can and do the rest on foot. It is fair-time at St. Bertrand, 
and Bernard, the butcher at the Maison Blanche (you know the 
hamlet a league off, Jeanne Marie ?), will be starting between five and 
six o’clock. He will carry us so far if his cart is empty. Now, 
Jeanne: Marie, you go back ; and next day if I am enquired for, say I 
have got a job of work a long way off. I had finished working at the 
convent and was paid, so no one will ask about me there.” 

“Poor lammie! May you get safe home, darling,” cried the good 
woman, embracing the fugitive again and again. ‘Excuse me, 
mademoiselle ; I feel to you as a mother might, and you have a feel- 
ing heart, I know. ‘Tis little enough I can do for a fellow-creature 
in distress, but twenty francs are twenty francs, and many a bright 
gold piece earned in my youth has gone to others never more to re- 
turn. The gown and the stockings are brand new, dear; never yet 
put on. ' But you won’t forget.” 

“* Adieu, Mére Michon, adieu,” broke in the young man impatiently. 
‘“‘Be wary ; keep your mouth shut.” 

The girl whispered inarticulate thanks and blessings ; then they 
parted ; Jeanne Marie trudging back to the village, the pair making 
the best of their way through the pine wood. 

“It is very lonely here, but there is nothing to be afraid of,” the 
young man said; “and the dawn will soon break. Our way will 
seem shorter when we can look about us.” 

“Oh, I fear nothing—with you,” was the passionately grateful 
reply. ‘You are strong, you have a commanding voice, you would 
never let me be forced back to the convent.” 

“Make your mind easy,” he said lightly ; then, as if to beguile the 
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tedium of the road, he whistled in perfect time one simple air after 
another. By and by the sweet, bird-like notes ceased and both 
plodded on without a word. 

They had enough to think about. ‘ Who can tell,” reflected Elie. 
** Dame Fortune may at last have rapped at the door of the foundling, 
the nobody’s son, the castaway. I have done my best to rise in the 
world, but it is hard when you have no friends, no money, no name 
even to start with. This rich man will surely befriend his daughter’s 
deliverer. Who knows? Perhaps he will help me to Algérie, where 
I might make a man of myself.” 

His companion’s thoughts were far less clear and connected. Life, 
that is life indeed, was coming back slowly to her as to a prisoner 
after long incarceration. One by one, dulled senses reasserting 
themselves ; long-stifled volitions making themselves felt within her 
breast. Eight years of the cloister had turned her into a living, 
breathing automaton—a human machine. Three hours of life suf- 
ficed to recall the sympathetic creature—the woman. 

Gradually the pure, pale light showed the lofty pine tops; twitter- 
ings of countless birds, lauds of the woodland, greeted the dawn. 
Soon the sweet spring landscape lay before them, fresh and bright as 
in a picture. Emerging from the wood they beheld emerald green 
Alp and pasturing herds ; perched here and there a rustic chalet, the 
cheese-maker’s home in summer. Below, a scattered hamlet, amid 
cornfields and vineyards ; and far away, crest upon crest of undulating 
forest—the pine-clad peaks of the Jura. 


III 


THE sun was high when Etiennette de Grandial—such was the real 
name of Sister Pauline—awoke from a long, heavy, dreamless sleep. 
What had befallen her? Where was she? 

The night’s adventure now came back. The flight from the con- 
vent ; the tramp with her sturdy champion through the pine-wood ; 
the butcher’s cart in which she had lain down to rest. They must 
have arrived long ago, for the sun now shone due south and the drive 
was to have lasted three hours only. She half rose from the heap of 
fresh straw and glanced around. ‘The cart had been drawn under a 
tree for coolness and quiet at some little distance from the other 
vehicles. Dozens were there, whilst immediately about the inn all 
was bustle and excitement. Far adown the street she saw above the 
housetops an ancient cathedral tower, and close under its walls a 
dazzling, bewildering scene—flags flying, glittering toy-booths and 
tents, with streams of country folk keeping holiday. Strains of 
merry music and a joyous hum of voices reached her ear. Fora 
while she gazed blankly, a weight oppressing her heart. She seemed 
to have burst the cerements of the grave, to have quitted wraiths and 
shadows for this living, moving company. Should she ever feel one 
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of them again? The presence of her companion broke the spell. 
That honest, kindly glance, that helpful, decided voice, humanised 
her, made her feel herself, a being not only sympathised with but 
sympathetic. 

“‘T have breakfasted long ago ; you had better come indoors and 
eat something too,” he said ; ‘‘ then we must be on the move again.” 

He helped her to get down, not in the least understanding her 
wistful looks. Again and again she glanced towards the fair, began 
to speak, and stopped short. 

“Have no fear,” he whispered, ‘no one is on your track here. 
This is the last place that would be suspected.” 

‘“‘T was not thinking of that,” she said, a faint blush overspreading 
her thin, sallow cheeks, “‘ but of yonder booths. Might I just walk 
through them—not to purchase anything, of course—but merely to 
jook on? It is ten years now since I saw a street or a shop window.” 

He smiled down pityingly, almost loftily, this blue-bloused peasant, 
called upon to champion the daughter of an ancient house. The 
naiveté of the speech made him sensible of the difference between 
them. They were perhaps nearly of an age, but whilst he was a 
man she had remained in many things a child. The part of protector 
banished the wider difference of rank ; dignity is an essential charac- 
teristic of the French peasant ; but, although friendly and brother-like 
in his solicitude, he was not in the least familiar. 

Nodding alert assent, he led her towards fairyland—such, indeed, it 
seemed to the dazed, enraptured girl, Eagerly, as the recovered from 
years of sickness or restored to sight after a long term of blindness, 
she glanced hither and thither. Now a stall of feminine gew-gaws 
fascinated her gaze, rainbow-coloured ribbons, trinkets of artificial 
topaz, sapphire and emerald, so marvellously imitating real gems, 
kerchiefs of pillow-lace. Now she stood spell-bound before a display 
of local dainties ; Dijon gingerbread tied up in gold paper and bright 
ribbon, sugar-plums from Flavigny, candied fruits from Auvergne. 
Here were bagatelles for a maiden’s chamber: hand-mirrors, em- 
broidered housewives, pin-cushions of painted velvet, flower-stands, 
pictures. There glittered glass and porcelain, or those pretty trifles, 
not useless because they are pretty, known as the ‘‘articles de 
Paris.” 

“Let me offer you something,” the young man said quite naturally. 
It were surely wanting in good manners not to present his companion 
with a fairing. Without waiting for consent, and following the 
direction of her eyes, he immediately fastened upon a pair of deli- 
cately perfumed gloves, knitted in fine lavender-coloured silk with 
fancy borders and tiny silken tassels. 

As the gift was placed in her hands, the girl smiled joyously, and 
that smile, revealing as it did two dimples and small, exquisitely 
formed teeth, white as ivory, utterly transformed the pale face. 
Hitherto observers would have set her down as positively ugly, 
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extreme wanness and rigidity and that acquired habit of expression- 
less impassibility repelling rather than attracting the gazer. 

But what will not a smile and a glow of grateful, affectionate 
happiness effect in any woman’s looks? As the young peasant 
waited whilst she fitted the gloves to her small, slender hands, a slight 
blush deepened his sunburnt complexion. Those little hands 
reminded him that she was gently born, the dimples revealed the 
fact that, if not exactly beautiful, she was very sweet to look upon. 
And naturally enough under the circumstances, the more openly she 
expressed her gratitude and regard, the more studiously he avoided 
anything like indiscretion. 

Still they could not trudge on mile after mile in silence. A certain 
candid intimacy must spring up, whether they would or no. 

Elie would forget the formal ‘* Mademoiselle,” Etiennette the 
“ Monsieur” with which a high-born French lady addresses a peasant 
in these days. Although for the most part their talk was of very 
serious things, little outbursts of gaiety on her part, a grave playful- 
ness on his, lent their confidences a sweetness and endearingness new 
to both. They were hardly friends; yet with all the enthusiasm of 
lovers each poured into the other’s ear the story of a life. 

‘* What made you unhappy at the convent?” he asked. ‘ Was 
anyone unkind to you ?” 

‘‘T blame no one except myself,” was the vehement reply. ‘ How 
could I for a moment believe that I was fitted for sainthood, 
martyrdom? But the least alleviation, a little freedom, a glimpse of 
joy, would have enabled me to endure to the end. The lay sisters 
seemed to me too happy: they were busy, they were free, they had 
friends. Oh! to live from day to day without hope, to be alive, yet 
lonely as if already in the tomb ; to feel one’s brain growing duller 
and duller with the pain of inanition ; one’s heart growing stony cold, 
and the exaltation, the fervour, the communion with Heaven, once 
aspired to and believed in, a mere delusion, a hollow mockery ! Pro- 
mise me one thing,” she cried, turning upon him in an agony of 
supplication. ‘ You will not let me be forced back to that living 
grave? You will kill me first ?” 

“‘T promise. Here is my hand upon it,” he said ; and for a little 
the pair walked hand-in-hand, that close grip of his large, strong 
fingers reassuring her. 

‘‘T wish you were not a workman, that you could always be my 
friend. I mean that we could often see each other and chat as we 
are doing now,” she began. ‘“ But I shall never forget how you have 
stood by me—never, never. And my parents are rich, they will 
repay you. Father, mother—these names I was bidden to forget in 
the cloister—do you know that your own Etiennette is on her way 
home? ” 

«Don’t cry, my child,” the young man put in, kindly reproachful. 

“* My tears are tears of joy. For they will, they must be glad. Yet 
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is it not strange that parents can so give up their children? It all 
comes back to me as if happening yesterday. Robed in bridal white, 
myrtle blossoms in my hair, veiled and gloved, I stood at the grat- 
ing, myself calm as we made our adieux, all the rest weeping, my 
poor old Alsatian nurse, Lisbeth, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
But even that did not move me. I felt so sure in thus breaking every 
natural tie, trampling underground every natural feeling, that I was 
fulfilling a Heaven-sent mission ; answering—oh! the irony, yes, I 
can say it to you, the blasphemy of the phrase—a Divine call,” 

She turned towards him, her pathetic eyes still wet with tears, no 
reserve possible in this sudden outburst of long pent-up emotions. 

“Better far become a peasant’s wife, share the burdens of daily 
life with an honest man like yourself than be doomed to such a fate. 
But do not let me talk of it any more. Put other thoughts into my 
head.” 

Distractions were not wangfing. The long glad day seemed almost 
interminable, each hour of blissful experiences, many rolled into one. 

How fair showed this Jura world in early summer. Against the 
turquoise sky rose ridge upon ridge of bright green larch trees ; be- 
tween the narrow combes or close-shut valleys trended many a crystal 
stream ; whenever they rested in sunny glade, Etiennette made sweet 
Alpine posies, the small purple clematis, the lily of the valley, the 
sky-blue hepatica carpeting the way. If they overtook a timber cart, 
the good-natured mountaineers offered them a seat, themselves afoot 
always as they guided their'team round the sharp precipices. Or a 
trader bent upon purchasing local wares, spectacles at Morey, tops 
and pipe handles at St. Claude, would take them upon his light cart, 
shortening for them many a mile. Etiennette’s gentleness and look 
of fragility, Elie’s chivalrous care of her, won the sympathy of all. 

‘The lass is weary and very pale ; will she have a drink of wine?” 
said one, 

“‘ Here, my girl,” said another filling her hands with ripe cherries, 
*‘ try and put them in your cheeks.” 

' Little kindnesses and courtesies were thus showered upon them 
as they went. When night came they were far away from the cloister, 
but farther still from their destination. They rested at a little way- 
side inn on the borders of a pine-forest, beyond that dark rim the 
shining, silvery peak of Mont Blanc. 


IV. 


Towarps evening on the fourth day of their travels, the Chateau 
Grandial was indeed reached. Etiennette’s cheeks flushed with 
pride as they came in sight of the lordly pile towering over a pro- 
vince. Crowning an eminence, its terraces commanded a view of the 
entire Morran—granite peaks, dimpled valleys, curling rivers, smiling 
hamlets, all lay outspread as in a map. This perfect specimen of 
medizeval architecture, not debased for feudal purposes, a nobleman’s 
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palace but no prison, had suffered little from time, war or change. 
Perhaps the early founders of the noble house of Grandial, could 
they emerge from the tomb, would find as little moral change, their 
descendants holding the same beliefs, the same faith, the same preju- 
dices as themselves. 

From the porter’s lodge a carriage road swept upward through 
the park. The gates stood wide, and, unperceived, the pair now 
passed in. 

“TI am surely expected,” Etiennette whispered, “ otherwise the 
park would be closed. And see, a tent is spread on the lawn, servants 
are bustling about, a banquet is prepared. Yes, it must be so; these 
rejoicings are for me. But we will steal into the house, escaping 
notice ; I long to weep on my mother’s breast.” 

The tent had been erected at some distance from the principal 
entrance, and the servants busied in festive preparations did not 
observe the strangers. The stalwart blue-bloused peasant and his 
slight companion as they now hurried along the broad carriage road 
were, moreover, no figures to arouse suspicion. Elie’s erect carriage 
and frank, engaging face would bespeak confidence anywhere. 
Etiennette’s coarse print gown, short black jacket and white coiffe 
could not conceal a certain look of distinction. Four days of hope, 
of life indeed, not its woeful parody, had wonderfully transformed her. 
The cheeks so daintily dimpled glowed with health, the tender 
blue eyes shone with quiet happiness, the steps of the slender feet 
were elastic. 

Unhindered, unobserved, they crossed the threshold, Etiennette 
leading the way, her protector following, bareheaded. Airily as a 
fawn she bounded forward, her lips parted in exultant smile, her 
arms outspread, the very embodiment of rapturous expectation. 
They were now in the open doorway of the magnificent reception 
room, where stood a tall, dignified, white-haired gentleman in evening 
dress. 

‘* Father,” she gasped out, utterly mastered by over-joy. ‘It is I, 
your long-lost child, your own Etiennette.” 

The figure thus appealed to remained rigid as if cut out of marble. 
Without stirring an inch, without moving a muscle, the master of the 
house glanced from the tearful, breathless, rosy-red suppliant to her 
companion. Had the pathetic appeal been a masquerade, a mere 
piece of acting, he could not have looked on more icily. 

* Unhappy girl,” he said. “The first renegade of your family, 
the first to bring shame on our honoured house! What penitence 
can now reconcile you with an outraged church, what tears of agony 
wipe out the stain? Go back to the convent. Seek the divine 
pardon and peace of mind in bitterest expiation ¥ 

Just then, ere yet the words had utterly paralysed the listener, a 
rustle of silken skirts was heatd onthe staircase. One low-breathed, 
passionate word only eseaped Etiennette’s lips—*‘ Mother.” Once 
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more she moved forward as if expecting an embrace, again to draw 
back. This lady dressed like a bride in rich white satin, occupying 
the mistress’s place, was hardly older than herself. Her father then 
had become a widower ; had married again. 

** Be thankful that your mother has been spared this shame,” the 
old man added. “She went to her rest fondly assuring herself of 
her child’s pure intercessions. I attempt no force, remember; you 
are free to choose between the only safe and honourable asylum 
open to you, or—beggary. A man cannot dower his daughter 
twice, cannot receive under his roof a renegade, a perjurer.” 

He glanced suspiciously at the sad, dignified figure beside the 
shrinking girl. 

“And you, young sir,” was the scathing reproof. ‘Search in 
your own conscience for the meed of such services. Ask yourself 
what recompense should await the palterer with the most solemn 
ordinances, the calculating sacrilegist bent upon gain. I have no 
more to say.” 

With a haughty wave of the hand he dismissed them, and but 
just in time. 

Already the guests bidden to welcome home bride and bride- 
groom had begun to arrive. As the dazed, sorrow-stricken pair 
now retraced their steps, they met carriage after carriage bearing 
visitors to the Chateau in gala dress. What a contrast was presented 
by these gay, careless new-comers and the castaways passing out! 
On entering the park a few minutes before, Etiennette had recalled 
a dozen familiar features with a transport of recognition. The 
beautiful home had seemed her own once more. Now, turned like 
a beggar from her father’s doors, she walked with downcast eyes 
and white face, never looking back. 

When they were on the high road, Elie bade her sit down, and 
opened his wallet. ‘ Let us rest awhile, let us eat something,” he 
said, with affected cheerfulness. Truth to tell, the blow had fallen 
no less crushingly on himself. Might not this escapade, as it 
seemed momentarily to him, prove his ruin? He possessed nothing 
but his good name, the name of an honest workman. That, he felt 
he had jeopardised’ past help. He could not return home in 
search of employment. Whither, then, should he bend his steps ? 

But good feeling, a sense of protectiveness, and manly self reliance 
soon get the better of these dreary thoughts. And bitter as was his 
disappointment, affectionate as was his participation of her own, he 
felt glad that their intercourse had not yet come to anend. This 
friendship with a gentle, clinging, sensitive woman was the first 
real intimacy of his life. 

**Come,” he urged, trying to make her smile through her tears: 
“If we are not invited to a banquetjfwe have at least the remains of 
our breakfast. Just a morsel of bread and a‘sip of wine, to please 


me!” 
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‘“‘ Not yet; my tears would choke me if I tried to swallow,” she 
said. ‘I have, then, no father; hearts are turned to stone outside 
the convent walls. But it is not so much for myself I grieve. I can 
earn my bread as other women do; I have not forgotten the little 
I learned at school. But, oh, it will be long, long before I can 
repay your sacrifices. And that good peasant woman whose very 
clothes I wear!” 

“‘T have your cross still; if of pure gold it will bring you money 
for pressing needs,” he said. ‘‘ And I will see what I have left of 
my own. Could I get to Paris 

* You will not leave me—at least, not yet ?” she cried, clinging to 
him, refusing to take back her trinket. “If left to myself, who 
knows, perhaps want would drive me back to the cloister ? ” 

Just then, when with despondency at heart each was trying to 
cheer and soothe the other, the bent figure of an ancient woman 
hobbled up. She was dressed in the Alsatian costume: bright ker- 
chief, white stomacher, black skirt bordered with green, and an 
enormous knot of broad black ribbon surmounting the small, yellow, 
wrinkled face. 

“‘ Don’t look at me ; don’t speak to me, child; it would break my 





heart,” she said, standing over the amazed girl. ‘“ You must remem-- 


ber your nurse, your old Lisbeth. Ah! I went on my knees, begging 
you not to take the veil; and the death-knell that sounded over you 
was a death-knell to me. I had no one to love me when my bright 
Etiennette was shut up in the cloister, dead, buried; dead and 
buried, so she seemed.” 

She fumbled at her pocket and brought out a reticule of antique 
stamped velvet with a silver clasp. 

‘Look you, darling,” she whispered as she leaned on her stick, 
“TI shall have a soft bed to lie on, dainties to eat as long as I 
live ; and when I am dead, never fear, masses in plenty will be said 
for Lisbeth’s soul. But my master has wedded a young wife ; my 
hoardings shall never go to the child of a stranger. Here, my heart’s 
love, hide it quickly. The bag holds five thousand francs as I live! 
a little dowry for you. No, don’t kiss me; don’t let me hear your 
sweet voice. Iam too old tocry. We have parted—but there’s the 
money.” 

** And whose should it be but yours?” said Etiennette when she 
had done weeping. ‘ My true, now my only friend, poorly are you 
repaid even thus.” 

She thrust the treasure into his unwilling fingers, but it was long 
before he could stammer out a word of thanks. To the ingenuous 


. mind of the young peasant Lisbeth’s gift was nothing short of down- 


right fortune. With five thousand francs a wary man could start as 
a colonist in Algeria, or for the matter of that, set up as a market- 
gardener or dairy-farmer in France. Five thousand francs would 
make a man of him anywhere. 
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But another conviction sent the blush to his manly brow and made 
his heart beat quickly. He was a poor man no longer and his com- 
panion was no longer a great lady. 

‘* Etiennette,” he began at last, his strong, rich voice trembling with 
emotion, “ you are alone in the world, may I not now be your friend ? 
How could I tell you my secret thoughts before? You were an 


heiress about to re-enter the world, I a poor unlettered workman, . 


earning my bread from day to day. But we are both orphans, out- 
casts together. I can speak unashamed and you are free to listen.” 

He clasped her slender hands in his, drew her nearer to him and 
whispered, ‘‘ This wayfaring life of the last few days, has it not been 
sweet to you as tome? Ah! I have surely guessed aright, though 
you will not sayso. Our bitter disappointment has turned to deepest 
joy.” 

She clung closer to him, but the stammering lips got out no word, 
the tenderly pathetic eyes refused to meet his own. Yes, to her also 
these wanderings had been a revelation ; she understood it all now. 
She loved too; she, too, was rich indeed. ‘Never fear,” added the 
shy yet dignified lover, “that you shall feel ashamed of your husband, 
unlettered rustic though he be. And your white hands shall not be 
roughened with toil. We will go to Algeria, and take the good 
Jeanne Marie with us, You shall reign mistress of a dainty home.” 

With one passionate sentence only she interrupted these fond 
speeches, 

‘Give me straw to lie on, dry bread to eat,” she cried, “ only let 
me be free, let me be loved! And the prayer is not mine alone but 
one of many, uttered alas in vain. I should be too happy were it 
not for thoughts of my fellow victims left behind.” 

So that very night they took train to Marseilles, where Jeanne 
Marie joined them, and in a few years no settlers were more pros- 
perous than the pair whose strange but true story has just been told. 
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IN SUNNY CLIMES. 


By CuarLres W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AutHor oF “ LETTERS 
FROM. MAJORCA,” ETC. ETC. 


WE left the Eternal City, with all its dreams and visions, behind 

us one fair morning. It had been a short but intensely 
interesting visit. Mauleverer, by the charm of his eloquence and his 
familiarity with the subject, had rendered our days memorable. That 
so practical a mind should so frequently lapse into the highest strains 
of romantic and poetic fervour was only another instance of. the 
singular contradictions that nature delights in. He also largely 
possessed that attribute of responsiveness, which is the true seal to 
friendship. And this forms one of the highest pleasures of life. 
Man was not born to be alone. Companionship is necessary even 
in our most absorbing moments ; even amidst the loveliest scenes of 
nature, the highest productions of art. As Scott says: 


“It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind.” 


Friendship brings out the heart’s best impulses, widens one’s 
sympathies and views of life, keeps the thoughts and feelings fresh and 
green, brightens our skies and sunshine. 

In Rome our life had been a strange mixture of the real and the 
ideal, of fact’and fancy, of past and present. For the Eternal City 
is a law unto itself, giving out its own impressions, weaving its own 
meshes and casting its own spells; working its own will upon the 
mind of him who dares boldly to intrude upon this record of the 
centuries, this silent witness of the ages, ‘‘where all the air a 
solemn stillness holds:” the stillness of death and decay ; sad witness 
to the fact that Time passes “flying on mighty pinions,” and that 
each one bears within him the burden of the Eastern proverb: “ This 
also shall pass away.” 

So we left Rome with emotions of sorrow and regret, and turned 
our faces towards Florence. 

It was evening when we reached the famous city and twilight was 
beginning to veil the town. The last time I had entered the station 
was at six o'clock one winter’s morning. It was bitterly cold. A 
cutting wind was blowing ; snow lay upon the distant hills. I had 
been travelling all night, and one knows what that means in Italy. 
Uncomfortable carriages, hard cushions, a jolting, rattling train. 
This through the night. And in the morning stiffened limbs and aching 
heads. The porters had cried out “ Firenze! Firenze!” and thrown 
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wide the doors, but the refreshment rooms were barred and bolted, 
and coffee was not forthcoming even for a king’s ransom. This 
the fair city of flowers with its balmy air and genial skies? I had 
never felt anything more cruelly cold in the most Northern latitudes. 

But on the evening of which I now write all was different. The 
skies were bright and beautiful. The far-off hills were guiltless of 
snow. The heat was intense. The omnibus of the Hotel de la Paix 
was in waiting, and we were soon rattling through the streets of the 
Fair City. We had it to ourselves, for no other travellers had alighted 
for the hotel which is the best in Florence, and, be it said, one of 
the most expensive in Italy : exorbitant in some of its charges. But 
its situation is good. From our windows we could watch the flowing 
Arno, separated from us only by the road. Lower down was the 
wonderful Ponte Vecchio with its quaint old houses and lovely old 
shops, where a perfect blaze of turquoise, coral and other temptations 
await the traveller. 

But what a change from the city we had recently left! This was 
another world, and Florence with all its charm seemed almost tame 
and commonplace in comparison with the influences of the Eternal 
City. ‘These comparisons of course should never be drawn ; places, 
like people, should stand on their own merits, be judged by their 
own individuality ; but in these days of rapid transition it is im- 
possible to avoid comparisons. Before one influence has had time 
to fade into the background you are thrown violently upon another. 
Travelling rapidly from place to place is something like reading a 
collection of short stories. You no sooner grow interested than the 
break and the end come; you have to turn the page and begin 
again. The true charm lies in the long story, and the true 
delight in the long sojourn. In the one case you close the book, 
having made a new set of friends which are yours for ever; and in 
the other you have laid up in store scenes and spots with which you 
have grown intimate and familiar, and in the archives of memory they 
also are yours for ever. An endless picture-gallery, to be called up 
at will, at all times and in all seasons ; in broad sunlight, or in night’s 
darkest and most silent hours. 

We had a proof of it that night. We went out upon the quay 
when the stars were shining and a glorious planet cast her reflection 
upon the still, dark waters of the Arno. We leaned over the stone 
parapet and watched the stream, and the heavens so clearly reflected 
upon its surface. Upon the narrow stone copings men were here 
and there stretched at full length, fast asleep. How they could do it 
was a marvel. ‘The slightest push, and over they would have rolled. 
The least stir in their slumber, and it seemed as if nothing could 
save them from a plunge and a splash into the river, flowing far 
below: a plunge and a splash, and, for all one knew, a speedy death. 
It may be that life had no charms for them, and they were indifferent 
whether death came or not; and so, with the irony of fate, they 
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might boldly do and dare anything ; death would keep away. Their 
bed was certainly not one of rose leaves. They might with truth 
say that “their lines were cast in hard places.” I wondered whether 
they remained there all night, and if so, how they felt when they 
woke in the morning. But we did not question them. Let sleeping 
dogs lie is a proverb that may safely be extended to human kind : and 
especially to Italian human kind. 

We gazed upon the quiet waters. The city lay around, its hum 
and din hushed in the gradual repose of night. ‘The Hours are not 
all laughing and dancing. There is the darker side, when Sleep 
reigns ; Sleep, the brother of Death. Before us stretched the heights 
of S. Miniato, of Fiesole. Lights gleamed about like stars shining 
out of the darkness. Within a small radius of this very spot were 
priceless monuments, countless treasures of art. The very air seemed 
to breathe out much that was famous in past history—beautiful in 
the world of artistic creation. One felt the influence stealing over 
one subtly as spreading incense or the perfume of a rose—the 
flower for which Florence is famous. ‘The Queen of flowers for this 
Queen of cities: like unto like. 

Mauleverer was silent and apparently contemplative; a strange 
thing for him when we were together, for the one loved to talk quite 
as much as the other loved to listen. In this, perhaps, was the 
** secret sympathy.” The one mind was receptive, the other com- 
municative ; the one was reflective, the other delighted in giving voice 
to instant impressions and emotions. ‘The one lived very much in a 
world of dreams and contemplations, the other was ever in the 
present moment, the passing scene. The latter temperament un- 
doubtedly extracts most pleasure from life; most “ives its life; is 
most full of action. The other case may have its own delights and 
advantages; deeper and more lasting thoughts and pleasures, possibly ; 
but there is a danger of wasting time in visions; of forming great 
plans and magnificent schemes that will prove mere castles in the 
air ; of passing into a passive condition in which life is reduced to a 
theory and many sins of omission have to be recorded. Yet it 
is well to have all phases of life and character to strike an even 
balance in the world; the round and the square holes must all be 
filled by their respective tenants. 

Mauleverer, I have said, was silent and contemplative to-night : 
and I wondered. 

‘“*Of what are you thinking?” I presently asked, afraid that his 
temperament was taking a turn and developing into the reflective 
mood. And that would never have done. Imagine two reflective 
moods going about the world together as sober and lively as owls at 
midday: growing tired of each other’s “unuttered thoughts” and 
falling into suicidal frames of mind. You may be wise as Solon and 
witty as King Charles of frivolous memory, but if you keep it all to 
yourself, you may just as well have been born with a narrower intel- 
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lect. It is useless to keep a current account at your banker’s if you 
never draw cheques upon it. 

‘“‘Of what are you thinking, Mauleverer?” I reiterated, not 
receiving an immediate reply to my first question. 

“Of the flight of time,” was his somewhat enigmatical reply. 
“* Of the power of memory, which enables us to store so much in 
these small heads of ours. It is just twenty years,” he continued, 
“since I, a little fellow of ten, stood on this very spot, watching ‘the 
river flowing to the sea.’ My father and mother were with me; 
realities for me had not begun. The world seemed boundless ; 
life, if I thought of it at all, an eternity. It appears hardly more 
than yesterday, yet all things are changed. Those dear ones have 
gone, as you know; how dear they were, you also know. And I 
begin to realise that youth passes quickly, and life is by no means 
an eternity. Twenty years have flown as a dream. This old river 
runs on for ever, like Tennyson’s Brook, but men must come and 
men must go. Twenty years hence, you and J, shall we be standing 
here together ?” 

I was amazed. So even Mauleverer occasionally had his moods 
which bordered on the romantic and the sentimental. Probably 
more often than he cared to confess. Perhaps even a great deal of 
his declared warfare against romance was assumed. And we may 
assume things until they almost become realities. 

‘* How many times have you been here since then?” I asked 
him. 

“Never once,” he answered. “I have occasionally passed 
through, but generally with my parents. And something happened 
here which made Florence the saddest spot on earth for them and 


they could never return to it. I had an only sister. She was three ~ 


years younger than I, and she died here twenty years ago. She was 
nothing less than an angel on earth in beauty and goodness. A fair 
sweet child with large violet eyes and golden locks that fluttered in 
the breeze, and a face in which you saw the mark of Heaven. 
‘ Those whom the Gods love die young,’” quoted Mauleverer, smiling 
and looking outwards with eyes that shone suspiciously. ‘ She came 
from heaven ; the angels could not do without her, and so she went 
quickly back to them.” 

There was along silence. The night was dark and silent. The 
river flowed beneath us. The stars flashed and scintillated. Maul- 
everer was looking at them with a dreamy, far-off gaze, perhaps 
wondering if one of them was the habitation of the fair little spirit 
that had left the earth twenty years ago. 

“Better so,” I said at length, breaking the somewhat painful 
silence. ‘ Better to die in all that beauty and innocence, than live 
to learn that the world is less fair than it seems ; that sin reigns, and 
fate is cruel, and life is nothing but a phantom chase, a long series 
of disillusions. So we each have a tomb in a foreign land; each a 
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little guardian angel to watch over us and perhaps save us from 
some of life’s temptations.” 
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“What must they think of us if they can look down and see into 
our hearts!” cried Mauleverer. ‘Would not their celestial good- 
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ness and purity shrink back affrighted, and wander off in search of 
better worlds and higher beings ?” 

“On the contrary. They would remember that we are only mortal, 
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and being so can only be imperfect. We prove our humanity by 
erring, they their divinity by forgiving.” 

“To-morrow we will go up to the cemetery,” he said. ‘“ People 
staying here from time to time have told us that the little tomb 
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- is always in perfect order; that roses bloom and perfume the air 


above the spot of one who was sweeter and fairer than the rose, 
purer than the lily. How well I remember her lovely face, and her 
graceful, child-like form.—But a truce to sentiment and sad recollec- 
tions,” he cried abruptly. ‘We shall all go in turn through that 
dark, mysterious valley, take that awful unknown journey. Let us 
come back to the present.” 

And at that very moment an incident occurred which put all 
our sentiment to flight and brought us sharply back to earth and 
the present time. What I had fancied might happen did happen. 
One of the sleeping figures, not twenty yards from us, must have 
rolled over. We heard a great splash and plunge into the water 
below. The surface grew agitated, and in a minute a dark form was 
striking out for the neighbouring steps. Luckily he could swim, and 
was quite a boy, and when he came up to terra firma, looking like a 
drowned rat and shivering as if it were mid winter and snow lay on 
the hills and an east wind blew chillingly, he seemed none the 
worse for the adventure. 

There had been a shout when he fell, and two of our waiters at 
the door of the hotel had run over to see what had happened. 

‘‘ T have been here ten years, sir, and never saw that before,”. said 
one of them to us. ‘“ They sleep on the edge of the precipice, but 
they never roll over.” 

‘* How is it?” asked Mauleverer. ‘People turn in bed, why do 
these men not turn upon the wall? MHalf a turn would be quite 
enough to send them down.” 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders with the expressiveness only 


' known to foreigners, 


‘TI don’t know, sir. The French say, ‘Il y a un Dieu pour les 
enfants et les ivrognes.’ I suppose there is a Providence over all 
careless people. The Holy Virgin is good and Heaven is watchful,” 
he added, crossing himself. And going up to the half-drowned lad, he 
asked him how he came to roll over and take an involuntary cold bath. 

We did not stay for the answer, but passing down the Lung’ 
Arno, followed the course of the bending stream. It was a glorious 
night, and the stars flashed and scintillated in the dark blue heavens. 
The town was hushed in repose, and we had the whole broad and 
beautiful thoroughfare to ourselves, The surrounding heights were 
dark and shadowy. Nothing but the gleaming of a light here and 
there betrayed that humanity was stirring, and human lives were 
running their little race “until the evening.” We crossed a bridge 
and went up the heights, and the town lay at our feet ; a dark im- 
penetrable mass, between which the flowing river might be discerned 
by its dark, circling line, relieved here and there by flashes of reflected 
light. The monuments of the town, the dome of the cathedral 
uprose in undefined outlines, The fair beauty of Florence was veiled 
in darkness, 
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The next morning, like so many previous mornings, rose hot and 
glowing. The town looked absolutely gorgeous in its colouring. 
The intense blue of the sky was toned by a brooding look which 
suggested ideas of a furnace seven times heated. The wonderful 
brilliancy of the skies of Rome was not to be found here, any more 
than it is to be found in any other part of Italy ; nevertheless the 
skies of Italy are all beautiful. The river ran its cool and picturesque 
course. There was no troubled surface to show that last night it 
had been wantonly intruded upon. The sleepers had all disap- 
peared from the smooth copings: whether to work or to idle did 
not appear ; probably the latter. 

It was far too hot to walk, and breakfast over, we chartered one 
of the open Victorias plying for hire, and took a guide with us to 
save time. He was very ordinary and prosaic, very mechanical in 
his mode of proceeding ; not half so intelligent as our Roman little 
guide Salvator Rossi had been. The latter, indeed, had begged to 
accompany us during the remainder of our peregrinations in Italy, 
but that we had thought unnecessary. 

There is so much to be seen in Florence that in merely passing 
through it, it is difficult to decide what to do, what to leave undone. 
Its greatest attractions are of course its art treasures ; its wonderful 
picture galleries. It lives more in the comparative present than in 
the remote past. It is the very opposite to Rome. It has no 
Forum, no ruins, no Appian Way. It has no St. Peter’s to awe by 
its size, no St. Paul’s to charm by its simple dignity. It has a 
river, but its banks are not lined by ancient houses: no Castle of 
St. Angelo rises in solid majesty ; nothing so beautiful as the Bridge 
of Fabricius spans the stream. There is no Vatican to cast its halo 
upon the city, no Pope to pronounce a benediction upon thousands 
of bowed forms. Much of the glory of Rome is martial; that of 
Florence is rather intellectual. Here much of thought and science 
and philosophy has developed and spread out into the world. It 
has had a distinct influence upon Italy, but it has been the in- 
fluence of the pen, whilst that of Rome has been of the sword. 
Its men of the Middle Ages have been great: and for ever inter- 
twined with the name of Florence are the names of such men as 
Dante, Michel-Angelo, Savonarola, Galileo and Alfieri: the last 
living in more modern times, and perhaps hardly to be linked 
with the former, though he made a distinct impression upon the 
literature of his country. Florence gave birth to none of these, 
Dante excepted ; but they loved her, and more or less lived beneath 
her skies; and most of their remains repose under marble monu- 
ments in the beautiful and interesting aisles of Santa Croce. 

With Florence is also for ever associated the names of the Medicis. 
Here they reigned, and fell, and reigned again, their influence in an 
earthly sense omnipotent and often misdirected. And here in a 
round chapel, gorgeous with jewels and marbles and decorated to 
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the last degree, they sleep their last sleep amidst themselves, their 
reign over ; their memory not always loved. 

Florence is full of magnificent palaces, which bear witness to 
the greatness of those who raised them: and these are fitting 
caskets for the art treasures they contain. But in point of beauty ot 
architecture she is frequently deficient. Very much of it belongs to 
the massive and severe Florentine school, of which the Cathedral is 
the chief example. It is considered a splendid edifice, and is 
built of various-coloured marbles, but it failed to impress us. Rather 
it did the opposite. It lends no repose to the eye; gives no sense 
of dignity to the mind. The effect of the coloured marbles is trivial 
and somewhat frivolous, and seems beneath the dignity of a great 
and sacred edifice. It is creating an effect upon wrong lines: not 
by intrinsic beauty and merit, by noble outlines and just proportions, 
which alone can charm; but by pleasing the eye with a mosaic- 
like arrangement of stone. In front of it is the Baptistry, octagonal 
in form. Its bronze gates, by Ghiberto, were thought so beautiful by 
Michel-Angelo that he called them the Gates of Paradise. The 
foundations of the Cathedral were laid in 1294 and completed in 
1462; and the dome was so much admired by Michel-Angelo that 
he made it his model for that of St. Peter. The interior of the 
Cathedral is much more impressive than the exterior. The bell 
tower is considered one of the most beautiful specimens of its 
kind in existence. Like the Baptistry and Cathedral, it is built in 
different coloured marble. The eye turns from them with relief to 
the blue sky above, and there finds what is absolutely wanting here— 
repose. 

Next in importance is the Church of Santa Croce, intensely ugly 
in .its exterior, but the great Pantheon of Florence, and of more 
interest than any other that Italy possesses. The church itself has 
no beauty. The exterior is, indeed, as ugly as exterior can be 
—as exteriors in Italy so often are; but a halo of romance and 
grandeur and dignity surrounds the-building through the names with 
which it is associated, the tombs of the great men it contains. The 
interior is not like Westminster, a confused gathering of busts and 
monuments, which make of our beautiful Abbey nothing more 
or less than a bewildering sculptor’s studio or huge monument yard. 
In Santa Croce the tombs are comparatively few, and for the most 
part limited to names that have made the country illustrious. 

It is indeed impossible to think of Florence without at once calling 
up a vision of the great men that have taken part in her history. 
They have been links in the chain of time, binding the beautiful city 
to her country with.a firm and steadfast hold. Venice, Rome, 
Naples, Florence—they must all be included in a History of Italy ; 
and no record would be complete if one of the names were left out. 
True, the past of Florence has been more intellectual than political, 
but it may be questioned if she is not the more interesting on this 
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account. The name of Dante seems to inspire one with higher 
emotions than that of Cesar. The vision of a Galileo searching the 
“hidden pathways of the skies” with his newly-discovered lens is 
more elevating than that of a Nero playing the lyre whilst the 
ascending flames of Rome cried aloud for a vengeance that did not 
tarry. 

Who can visit Florence and not think of Savonarola? Who does 
not see rising up before him the long, stern, uncompromising face, 
and see in it all that is needed to the making of a wonderful preacher, 
a profound religious as well as political reformer? In spite of his 
fanaticism, in spite of his errors, we cannot hear his name without a 
thrill of emotion as one of the reformers of the world, one of the 
great army of martyrs who have died for their cause, and made the 
‘“‘ walking by faith” of this life almost a “ walking by sight.” 

Born at Ferrara in 1452, he became learned at an unusually early 
age in the study of the old Greek Philosophy, at that time so popular 
in Italy, But the bias of his mind was distinctly religious, of the 
most ascetic order, and he very soon decided for a religious life, 
entering the Dominican Convent at Bologna. 

He first appeared as a preacher in Florence in 1482, when he was 
just thirty years old, having passed from the Dominican Convent of 
Bologna to that of San Marco in Florence. His trial was an abso- 
lute failure. His manner was awkward, his voice was harsh and un- 
musical ; his face at this time was not lighted up with the rapture of 
enthusiasm, the consciousness of power, which afterwards so dis- 
tinguished it. Deeply learned though his mind, earnest though his 
purpose, the mysteries of oratory were as yet sealed to him. His 
Lenten lectures had to be abandoned. 

He was discouraged, but not conquered. He knew what was 
in him, and felt that a time must arrive when it should come 
out and do its work. He had a mission to fulfil, and it should be 
done. It is the privilege of genius to gain strength by failure, and 
Savonarola was no exception to this rule. He retired to the Domini- 
can Convent at Brescia, and there gradually overcame his defects. 
The harshness of his voice mellowed into deeper, softer tones ; he 
lost his awkwardness of manner ; he gained power and influence by 
his irresistible genius and enthusiasm. In 1489 he returned to San 
Marco, and his real life in Florence now began. Failure knew him 
no more. 

Florence at this time was under the influence of the school 
founded by Lorenzo the Magnificent, the founder of the great Medici 
family. Art, literature and philosophy had all followed in the wake 
of the semi-pagan revival of the fifteenth century. All this was at 
variance with the asceticism of Savonarola’s mind: an asceticism 
which he considered indispensable to true spiritual development and 
a consistently religious life. He waged war against it, directing his 
powerful voice and matchless eloquence to the political as well as 
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the religious errors of the time. Thus he offended the powerful 
Medicis, who saw in him an enemy of the most dangerous force and 
influence: and thus he sowed the seeds of the fate that was later on 
to overtake him. 

With the church itself Savonarola had never hitherto been at 
variance ; and by the Pope he was highly esteemed. But his preach- 
ing gradually assumed a more political tendency and influence, for he 
thought that a political revolution in Florence and throughout Italy 
would alone bring about the still higher results of a religious awaken- 
ing and reformation. He prophesied the advent of the French under 
Charles VIII., and when it took place he was one of the deputation 
who welcomed Charles as the saviour of Italy, But the French had 
to leave Florence, and Savonarola, fired by enthusiasm, we might 
almost say fanaticism, his genius breaking through all restraints, 
directed all the powers of his mind to political reform. 

Like many another man of genius, he went to excess, his mind 
becoming almost unhinged by his fervour. But his earnestness carried 
all before it; his preaching was such as had never been heard ; and 
his party became strong and numerous. Savonarola fell into 
extravagances and aimed at impossibilities. Asceticism was his 
keynote, and it did not accord with the spirit of the age. Every- 
thing was to be swept away; all the licentiousness, all the cardinal 
sins that reigned. His preaching had a wide-spread effect. Crowds 
of women flocked to the square in front of the Cathedral and there 
threw down their costly jewels. Men hitherto debauched and sin- 
stained brought pile upon pile of the licentious poetry and fiction of 
the age, and the whole was burnt in a huge mass, of which the 
smoke must have ascended like incense towards Heaven. 

But Savonarola in his religious zeal went too far. It is often 
so. In his denunciation of everything that was evil, he spared 
no one; and even the Pope fell under his lash. This was a fatal 
mistake, and brought down upon him the displeasure of the head of 
the church. With more moderation he might have become the 
greatest religious reformer of his age, almost of any age. As it was, 
he failed. He was cited before Rome on a charge of heresy. He 
had spoken against the infallible head of the Church : and this the 
infallible head could not stand. When cited to appear before Rome, 
he took no notice of the summons. Then he was forbidden to 
preach ; was again cited before Rome; and again disregarded the 
summons. 

His star now set; his troubles increased. That party of the 
Medici called the Arrabbiati once more grew in the ascendant. In 
1497 Savonarola was excommunicated. He refused to accept the 
decree, and became more and more at variance with Rome. In 
1498 the Arrabbiati once more came into power, and these were 
the declared enemies of Savonarola. He was again forbidden to 
preach, and the final crisis was brought about by the preaching of 
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San Francesco da Paglia,a Franciscan monk. There was a revulsion 
in public feeling against Savonarola, and he was brought to trial on 
a charge of misleading the people by false prophecies. He was 
found guilty of heresy and sedition, Rome confirmed the sentence, 
and he was given up to the secular power ; together with Pescia and 
Maruffi, two others of his order. In spite of many efforts to avert 
the capital sentence, they were executed, and their bodies burnt, on 
May 23rd, 1498. 

Thus perished one of the greatest men of all ages ; one who had 
he been less great would probably have accomplished more. Fana- 
ticism was the cause of his downfall. Religious enthusiasm, the 
strength and might of his genius, carried away his judgment and 
discretion. The divine gift within him was too much for its earthly 
casket, and endeavouring to accomplish too much, he failed. It is 
no uncommon story and experience. 

And yet, in one sense, he did not fail. His influence was 
stupendous ; ; his reformation, if not universal, was widespread, and 
in some ways abiding. His name will be handed down to all time 
as one who was a follower of St. Paul: who, possessing many of the 
gifts and graces of the great apostle, also possessed some of his 
failings: errors which arose out of his very sincerity; his very 
desire and anxiety to do his utmost in the cause of good. Perhaps 
Savonarola .never reached the spiritual heights of St. Paul. The 
latter never forgot to leave the issues in higher Hands than his own. 
Paul might plant and Apollos might water, but God alone gave the 
increase. It must be doubted whether Savonarola quite reached 
this sublime height of faith and humility: whether, humanly speak- 
ing, he possessed St. Paul’s well balanced mind and perfectly trained 
organization. But it remains that his name has been handed down 
to posterity, and will shine in the annals of history as long as time 
shall last: one of the great men, one of the great religious reformers 
and enthusiasts, one of the Christian martyrs of the world. 

We turn from Savonarola, and a very different vision quickly rises 
before us.. The vision of an aged man sweeping the heavens with 
the first telescope, and entrenching with delight upon the borders 
of unknown worlds. Yet the religious enthusiast and the creator 
of experimental science had much in common. Both were far 
seeing, both were men of thought and action; both loved their 
fellow men ; the one was quite shipwrecked, the other nearly so, by 
imprudence and want of tact and moderation. 

Though Galileo is more connected with Pisa and Padua than 
with Florence, the two names are yet inseparable. He was only 
eighteen when he made his first important discovery in science. 
Whilst watching the oscillations of a lamp in the cathedral at 
Pisa, he was arrested by the measured regularity of its vibrations, 
and this. gave him the first idea of the pendulum in the measure- 
ment of time: His father had destined him for medicine; but 
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nature was too strong for him and he turned to science. His life 
was a long series of inventions. He revealed and perfected the 
laws of bodies in motion, and discovered that all falling bodies 
descended with equal velocity. He invented a microscope, an or- 
dinary and a refractory telescope. These brought him into new 
worlds. He upset many past and accepted theories. He declared 
that the moon had no light of her own, was an unequal body com- 
posed of hills and valleys. He declared that the Milky Way was 
composed of countless millions of suns and stars: he discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter. .He revealed the rotation of the sun, and that 
the earth moved round it. Many of his theories were received as 
heresies, and some of them he was publicly ordered to renounce. 
The rack is said to have been resorted to. He was at this period 
full of years and infirmity, and if he yielded to the Inquisitorial 
demands, he must not be harshly judged. His denials, after all, 
concerned only earthly and material matters : they did not affect the 
welfare of his soul. His famous retort on one occasion has been 
handed down to posterity. He was bidden to deny that the world 
moved round the sun, and he did deny it: adding in a whisper, 
“E pur si muove ! ”—“ Yet still it moves!” 

The Inquisition would have compelled him to pass his last years 
in prison; but Pope Urban, influenced by Ferdinand the Grand, 
Duke of Tuscany, restored him to liberty. He died in 1642 at the 
age of 78, sight and hearing gone, but the mind clear to the end. 
He had been popular all his days, making friends on the one hand 
by his genial disposition, and enemies on the other by his irrepres- 
sible turn for satire. He was especially fond of music and poetry, 
and contributed considerably to literature. His works were scientific 
rather than imaginative, but his style was singularly elegant and 
flowing for one whose life was spent in treading the severe pathway 
of science and astronomy. He too rests amongst the great dead of 
Santa Croce. 

Still more linked with the records of Florence is the name of 
Michel-Angelo: a name one hears in Italy more often than any 
other. But he was one of the most wonderful of her sons, and 
could not move without leaving abiding traces behind him. All he 
touched he perfected. St. Peter’s before his time had been little 
more than a heathen temple. It was due to his wonderful skill that 
the Florentines were enabled to construct fortifications to their city, 
by which they long resisted the endeavours of the Medicis to recover 
its possession. Some of Michel-Angelo’s earliest days were spent in 
the Ducal Palace of the Medicis, when studying at the seminary 
established by Lorenzo the Magnificent. His first master was 
Bertoldi, a pupil of Domenico Ghirlandaio. But he quickly out- 
distanced all masters. The statues of Bacchus and David in 
Florence. are amongst his earliest works: but the great cartoon 
painted for the Ducal Palace, long the pride of Florence and one of 
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the glories of Italy, representing a scene in the wars with Pisa, has 
long since perished. 

Michel-Angelo is perhaps the only man who ever lived whose 
genius was of a threefold order, for he was equally great as a 
sculptor, a painter and an architect. Talent is not infrequently 
prodigal in a diversity of gifts, but genius is rarely so. 

Once more we move the magic glass and behold a figure most of 
all associated with Florence, for the fair city had the honour of 
giving him birth, It is laurel-crowned. It takes us back to remote 
ages, for Dante was born in 1265. They were troubled times, and 
Dante took part in the wars and skirmishes that went on between 
rival houses. The great poet—great for all time—wielded the 
sword as well as the pen. He rose to the highest dignity of the 
city—that of one of the Priori—and this was the eventual cause of 
his downfall. Florence was divided into two factions, the Neri and 
the Bianchi—the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. Dante belonged to 
the Bianchi, and the Guelphs triumphed through the treachery of 
Pope Boniface VIII. Dante in the end was banished from 
Florence—to their endless shame—and never returned to his native 
city. He died at Ravenna in 1321. 

It was in Florence that Dante first met Beatrice, He was very 
young and she was only eight years old, but the impression made 
upon him never faded. He loved for all time, and she was the 
inspiring motive of all his poetry. Fate was cruel and they never 
married ; but the record of their love has gone down to the ages as 
an emblem of all that is chaste and beautiful ; an affection celestial 
rather than earthly in its elements. 

The name of Florence is inseparably linked with these and other 
great names, and it is impossible to visit the city without feeling 
that their influence in some mysterious way overshadows you, that 
their presence is still there. In the quiet aisles of Santa Croce you 
pass their tombs, and as one after another you read those illustrious 
records, their great deeds seem to unroll before you as a scroll, time 
and space are annihilated, and you feel yourself the centre of a still 
moving and breathing assembly. 

The town itself possesses many proofs of their greatness. Palaces 
which have been the glory of past ages, and are filled with priceless 
treasures, The very thought of all the picture galleries of Florence 
is almost exhausting. A long sojourn is needed to grow familiar 
with them. To hurry through the galleries is to do what would 
have been better left undone. 

It is a fair city, this Florence. We felt it so, very emphatically, ds 
we went about that first morning from point to point, from one lovely 
spot to another. The town itself is not so beautiful as its surround- 
ings. Many of the streets are narrow and roughly paved, but the 
tall houses are often very picturesque, with their imposing doorways 
and trellised balconies ; and the sun casts deep lights and shadows 
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as it travels on its course; shadows which lengthen and deepen yet 
more as the course grows westward. 

And the Florentines in their costumes are graceful, and their dark, 
flashing eyes and deep-rose cheeks often make the women beautiful 
and the men comely. They live in closely-packed houses, but it is 
said that they are especially good and moral. Probably as in most 
other places it is a mixture of wheat and tares; some trees bearing 
fruit forty, sixty or a hundred fold ; others cumbering the ground for 
a season ; to sink to lower depths, or to rise upwards by some earthly 
or heavenly influence. 

The streets are many of them irregular, meeting at angles of forty- 
five degrees, and puzzling the visitor by their apparent want of purpose. 
But there are more open parts, where the squares are dignified, and 
palaces rear their proud heads, as if bearing all the weight of the 
stately Florentines of past ages: many of them witnesses of the rise 
and fall of the Medicis: the tyrannies and treacheries, the wars and 
revenges of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, 

Dante’s house is proudly shown, and is picturesque and interesting. 
A halo surrounds it: something like the halo surrounding that other 
house at Stratford-on-Avon. Strange that the two great poets of the 
world in dying should, as the ages rolled on, be destined to leave so 
little record behind them. It is as though their works were to be 
their one best, sufficient monument. Of Dante nothing is really 
known ; Shakespeare’s very identity has been questioned. It matters 
little. They have left enough for the world behind them. The 
Inquisitors doubted Galileo’s statement that the earth moved ; the 
Neri persecuted him: “Yet still it moves,” he murmured. They 
might deny the fact, they could not alter it. And it moves yet. 
And we have Dante and Shakespeare in their works to bear witness 
to themselves, and it is all we need. 

Dante’s house is in a narrow street. It is entered by a small 
doorway, over which is a Romanesque arch. It is ancient looking, 
but is probably very different in appearance from what it was six 
hundred years ago. There are barred windows which make it look 
like a prison or an asylum. Opposite to it is a high tower, round 
about which pigeons everlastingly wheel their flight, flashing and 
darkening by turns in the sunlight. An old gas lamp thfows out its 
faint glimmer at night, and in the ghostly shadows of the recesses 
one can fancy the long, grave, beautiful face of the immortal poet 
gazing forth upon a world from which so much of the romance seems 
to have died out. A different world in his day, and a different race. 
But it is the privilege of genius to be in harmony with all time, and 
Dante would probably understand the world of to-day quite as much 
as he did that of six centuries ago. For genius is a divine gift, and 
has the divine attribute of comprehensiveness. 

It was difficult not to waste time in musing upon the poet and his 
Divina Commedia, when face to face with the portal through which 
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he so often must have passed. One’s thoughts were full of sadness ; 
it could not be otherwise, for life and death are sad and here we 
seemed confronted by both; and we passed on to a spot that for 
many would be full of sadness also. It was the small cemetery 
within the town, devoted to the English, surrounded by houses; en- 
closed in high white walls, guarded by iron gates that are kept 
locked. Here the dead lie, in the very midst of the living. It is 
now closed for interments, and in a white, flower-covered lodge 
within the gates dwells the guardian of this true and perfect God’s 
acre. You ring, and a woman comes forth and admits you. 

It is indeed a lovely spot. If the cemetery at Rome was sufficient 
to make Shelley almost in love with death, how much more this in 
Florence. I have never seen anything at all to approach it. Its very 
beauty, apart from its destination, makes it holy. Death here seems 
to be robbed of its terrors, the grave of its sadness: nay, both death 
and the grave are made attractive. Happy the fate, the mind whispers, 
if to die is to lie here. Pure blossoms scent the air. The sunshine 
glints amidst the trees, and the leaves make beautiful the paths on 
which they flicker. Over all are the skies of this sunny clime, high, 
ethereal and glowing: an earnest of a world beyond, which the eye 
cannot penetrate nor the heart of man conceive. 

On the left, half way up the somewhat hilly path, is a tomb which 
seems to add beauty and sanctity to this hallowed spot. It is that of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Of white marble, pure and chaste, it is 
worthy of its destination. It is impossible to gaze upon the tomb 
without emotion. No spot on earth could be more fitting for the 
repose of the ashes of the poetess: that frail casket which held so 
great a soul. Of inscription there is none; merely the initials 
E. B. B. and the date of her death. She also needs no epitaph, 
but lives sufficiently in her works, the intensity and earnestness of 
her thought and purpose. 

And in a small spot not very far off Mauleverer found the little 
grave which he had not seen for twenty years. It was in perfect order, 
and roses bloomed above the small white marble monument. The 
inscription was simple : Alice Marguerite, only daughter of Sir Jasper 
and Lady Mauleverer. Aged seven, For twenty years the little spirit 
had inhabited the realms of eternity, and its beautiful tenement had 
reposed under the blue Italian skies. The tomb was fresh and 
spotless as though it had been placed there yesterday. In this 
Southern atmosphere nothing that is beautiful seems to fade ; nothing 
grows old excepting man in obedience to the inevitable law. 

We left the cemetery to its singular repose, and went up through 
the cool and delicious way, under the trees, and ascended the heights. 
The fair city of Florence lay at our feet. Dividing her, the river ran 
its course. The monuments and churches of Florence upreared 
their heads, conspicuous amongst them the dome of the Cathedral 
and its detached belfry. Near the Pitti Palace the famous Boboli 
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Gardens were mapped out, and one could almost hear the whispering 
trees, almost trace the paths and sections and the beautiful Portezza 
di Belvedere ; and just beyond them the Porta Romana, leading out 
into the broad thoroughfare of the Viale Petrarca and the open 
suburbs of the town. 

Spanning the river were the picturesque bridges, and to and fro in 
a small, incessant stream went the fair Florentines, occupied with 
their daily work. 

Over all were the lovely Italian skies. The broad sunshine fell 
upon all, gleamed and flashed upon the far-off river, lighted up the 
Cathedral dome, was reflected in a thousand flames from a thousand 
different points. The air seemed filled: with perfume, the eye was 
charmed with a thousand rainbow hues. It was fairy-land : a dream- 
world from which one hardly wished to awaken; a lotus-eating 
existence. Life seemed made up of poetry and music and rapture. 
Love’s hour-glass ran in golden sands, and ran for ever. The 
enchanter’s wand was upon you, and you dreamed that from love 
there was no awakening, no disenchantment. It was Paradise once 
more, where nothing changed and nothing died. The trees were 
ever green, the skies blue, the sun unclouded, and youth and beauty 
never passed away. 


op Rae OER _erp ai 


THE LAND OF MORN. 


THE candle flickered faint and low, 
The fire had died out long ago; 

The wall was blank, the floor was bare 
No ray of brightness hovered there ; 
Without the city’s ceaseless din— 

The stillness of despair within. 


No more the page be dimly scanned, 
His pen had fallen from his hand ; 
His weary head, in would-be rest, 
Had sunk down idly on his breast ; 
A tear that slumber could not chain 
Upon his cheek had left its stain. 


Yet whence the tranquil smile that shone 
So steadfast o’er those features wan ? 

Ah! not of earth its peace was born, 

But in the far-off Land of Morn, 

Where the world’s shadows may not sweep, 
And Sorrow has eternal sleep! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 
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DIVIDED. 
BY KATHERINE CARR. 


Ln 


CHAPTER III. 
HOMEWARDS, 


| ngetonts on the morning after Monsieur de Kériadec’s unwelcome 
arrival, Madame Lenard came to her niece’s room to scold, 
pity, condemn and advise. 

For once, the good lady was seriously displeased with her spoilt 
child. She had had no idea that Denise’s return to the stage had 
been without the knowledge of her husband; had she done so, the 
little scheme would never have come to anything. She had more 
common sense than both Monsieur Lenard and her niece put toge- 
ther, and she certainly would not have countenanced such open 
rebellion in any young wife, were the latter the most ill-used person 
in the world. She madea pretty correct surmise that the de Kériadecs 
did not quite illustrate the harmony of married life; but it was her 
maxim not to interfere between husband and wife, and though she 
had grave fears for Denise when she heard of the three months’ 
separation, she did not feel called upon to interfere. All she could 
do was to keep tactful watch over the girl’s good name, and that office 
she fulfilled admirably, almost without Denise noticing that she did 
so. She found Denise putting on her bonnet, an open portmanteau 
in the middle of the room, and dresses, jackets, boots, hats, littered 
about the floor in hopeless confusion. 

“Eh, bien! naughty one!” she said, standing in the doorway, and 
shaking her head at her refractory niece ; “ what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

‘“‘Nothing. Nothing in the world,” answered Denise, turning round 
her pretty face, in which there were traces of a sleepless night. 
‘‘ What is there you would have me say, aunt?” 

“IT am ashamed of you,” said Madame Lenard severely, coming 
into the room and sitting stiffly on a high-backed chair that stood 
by the open portmanteau. ‘I am deeply disappointed.” 

Denise turned away again, and went on tying her bonnet-strings. 
In the face that looked back at her from the glass were signs of two 
little dimples that did not give token of much repentance. She was 
only wondering how long Madame Lenard’s severity would last ; there 
was something comical in the dear good soul’s righteous attempt to 
elongate and stiffen her kind round face, as she sat gazing into the 
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half-filled portmanteau. After a moment she stooped to pick up a 
tumbled petticoat, frilled and laced like a baby’s robe, and began 
arranging the untidy chaos that Denise chose to consider the right 
way to pack. 

** You are an incorrigible child to raise all this commotion,” she 
went on. “Why did you and your uncle never tell me that your 
poor husband did not know what you were doing ? It was not treat- 
ing me well.” 

‘**Ah! my poor uncle,” murmured Denise, her mischievous eyes 
shining. Madame Lenard gave a little cough before she answered ; 
she hoped Denise did not see the smile that, against her will, was 
wrinkling the corners of her lips. 

‘It is not a question of your uncle. He was ill-advised ; it all 
arose from his too great affection for you. My poor Denise,” she 
exclaimed, unable any longer to keep up a show of anger, “ why 
did you not come to me? I have always guessed that there were 
little troubles between you and Raoul. But I did not imagine how 
bad they were, nor how naughty and headstrong you could be. Oh, 
I have been grieving over it, I can assure you. It was not worthy 
of you, my child.” 

Denise shrugged her shoulders, murmuring something about 
tyranny, ennui, the selfishness of men. 

“Come, come! That is unjust,” said Madame Lenard. ‘The 
poor fellow means all for the best; and, in this case, his reasons 
are excellent. If he is a little bit of a Puritan in regard to you, it 
is only because he is so foolishly fond of you that he fears contact 
with the world for you. These young men will be a little jealous. 
But what would you have? It is their way of loving.” 

“©!” exclaimed Denise, with a long drawn-out sigh. ‘“ Love— 
love—love! What a bore it is.” 

“That is because you,do not understand it. Some day you will 
learn your mistake. But take care, Denise. The knowledge may 
come too late. There are not many men capable of loving truly ; 
now that you have got one who adores you, do not thrust him from 
you in pride and temper. Child, child; how we must have spoilt 

ou.” 
: “Am I so bad then? Ah, yes; I suppose itisso. I do not 
deserve to be loved; is that it?” 

She had joined Madame Lenard, and was pretending to help her 
to pack, and now she looked up at her with rather sad blue eyes. 

**T am hard-hearted and vain and wilful. Well! it is all at an 
end now. Next time you see me I shall be solemn and prim, with a 
black silk apron and clattering sabots, like the good people at 
Camper. Not a smile about me, I shall be so sedate,” she said, 
trying to laugh. “Is it not a charming picture?” 

* You will be charming whatever the picture may be—do not 
fear,” replied the fond old aunt ; “and happy as well. Raoul would 
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give his right hand to make you so. Why will you not help him ? 
Try and be a little sorry for him, mignonne.” 

‘For Raoul? He is happy enough, is he not ?” 

With a wife who does not care for him—who deceives him? Ah, 
yes, that is what it comes to. I should not be too happy if I were 
Raoul. But see! You have eaten nothing. Finish your rolls and 
coffee. It will soon be time to start. He is waiting for you down- 
stairs.” 

“Then there is no hope, and I am really to go? Really to say 
good-bye to all that I care for—to you and my uncle and Paris? 
Oh, do not let me go. Only keep me; and I will be so good, so 
good,” cried Denise, throwing her arms round Madame Lenard’s 
plump waist, her face full of despairing entreaty. 

Madame Lenard would have given a good deal to have been able 
conscientiously to answer: “Stay then, and send your husband to 
Jericho.” But she realised that the position had its serious side, and 
stifled the desire. 

* Dear one, think what you are saying,” she replied kindly. ‘ Re- 
member that you are not any longer our naughty, spoilt child ; but a 
woman, with the power to make or mar a good man’s life—and that 
man your husband, whom you are bound in honour and duty to love 
and obey. Do not be acoward. You used never to be that. But 
try and have more patience, and be a little grateful for the love the 
poor fellow gives to you.” 

Denise was too well used to affection to appreciate its value; but 
she was touched, and the defiant eyes softened. 

“Bien. I will do my best; but I cannot promise to succeed. 
Now, kiss me, good aunt, and pray for your hopeless naughty one. 
There is Raoul calling. Adieu, adieu.” 


Monsieur Lenard accompanied the young couple to the railway 
station, half angry with Raoul, half ashamed of his own share in 
Denise’s escapade. He kept bursting into little apologies, and lame 
excuses and explanations, which Raoul listened to in silence with 
but half-concealed contempt. What did it matter to him whether 
Monsieur Lenard had discouraged her or not? It was with Denise 
that he was concerned ; the rest of the world might go its own way. 

“ He has not good manners ; one might even say he did not know 
how to be civil,” commented Monsieur Lenard. “ To think that we 
have married my pretty Denise to such a rustic!” 

As the fiacre rattled over the hot white streets, past the brilliant 
Rue de Rivoli, where, at this hour of the morning, only busy men 
and women were hurrying to their business, heedless of the tempting 
shop-windows ; past Notre Dame, grey and warm in the sunshine; 
away, past all the familiar sights and sounds, Denise felt her heart 


grow heavier and heavier. 
Even the Gare, with its noise and hurry and bustle, the porters in 
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their faded blue uniforms, the cabs and omnibuses jostling each other 
out of the way, the women, with heads enveloped in blue veils, 
rushing down the platform to catch the train; it was all a part of 
Paris—bright, impatient, sunshiny Paris. 

‘‘ Pauvre petite,” said Monsieur Lenard compassionately. ‘‘ Pauvre 
petite.” 

He pushed a bundle of journals through the window of the com- 
partment—the Figaro, Fournal pour Rire, everything he could find 
that he thought might amuse her. 

* Au revoir, au revoir,” he whispered, as the bell rang with a dis- 
cordant din. “If ever you are ready to come again—come.” 

There was a scramble, a shutting of doors; slowly the train 
steamed out of the station and passed out of the city, hastening its 
speed as though eager to leave it behind. 

Paris lay behind in the past; Camper waited, quiet and mono- 
tonous, in the future. 


When the husband and wife found themselves shut up together 
fora long téte-d-téte, an awkward shyness kept them for some time 
silent. 

Raoul had taken a seat in the far corner of the compartment on 
the same side as his wife. His knitted brows and compressed lips 
might have shown Denise, had she understood him better, that he 
was pondering deeply and anxiously. But she only thought, ‘‘ How 
cross he looks!” and supposed that she was in such dire disgrace 
that he would not deign to speak to her. 

Every instant that bore her away from beloved Paris, where she 
had been admired and féted to an extent that might have turned 
an older and wiser head than hers, made her more homesick and 
despondent. 

Then there was the humiliation! If only Raoul had been patient 
and sensible, and come to fetch her quietly, instead of rushing off 
. in a rage to claim her before all her friends—and enemies! 
How they would laugh over the story! How they would sneer at 
her bourgeois husband whom she overheard Mademoiselle Clothilde 
speak of as ‘“‘a ploughboy !” 

Has it ever struck you what lamentably foolish trifles will put us 
into a fever of irritation when perhaps we are able to conduct our- 
selves pretty gallantly under serious trials? It is the little things 
that take us unawares, the tiny pin-pricks to our nerves that make us 
start and writhe as though we were stung by a gad fly. Then you 
will, perhaps, pardon my poor Denise for feeling unreasonably angry 
with, if not actually insulted by Raoul, on account of the clothes he 
wore. 

She disliked ridicule, and by his outlandish attire he had brought 
it upon her. 

Having come to Paris in a hurry of distress and wrath, he had 
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never given a thought to the mighty question of dress. He had 
been riding about muddy lanes when he learnt accidentally of his 
wife’s extraordinary behaviour, and he had started, then and there, 
for Paris, booted and gaitered, and with his old riding-whip in his 
hand. 

Naturally, he had no opportunity of travelling to Camper next 
day in any other costume. To tell the truth, he guessed that this 
unfortunate accident would annoy the delicate susceptibilities of his 
wife, and it was with the desire to keep himself as much as possible 
from her view that he had chosen the corner seat on the same side 
of the compartment, so that unless she deliberately turned to look at 
him he need not offend her sight. 

Denise had parted from Madame. Lenard full of excellent inten- 
tions. But now, as she thought over the happy life of pleasurable 
work and excitement that she was exchanging for the dreary solitude 
of Camper, her spirits sank; whilst every stolen glance at Raoul 
increased her irritation. What a great clumsy boor he looked in his 
rough old clothes, and how cross his eyes and mouth were! How 
was it conceivable for her to be happy, or to sympathise with anyone 
so thoroughly provincial ? 

She did mean to be kinder; to conceal her own troubles; to be 
sorry for him, as Madame Lenard had asked her to be. But, un- 
luckily, when he presently addressed her to ask if she were comfort- 
able, it was at a moment when she was struggling against the feminine 
weakness of tears, so that, in very self-defence, she had to answer 
with cold brevity: “Si, si; I am very well;” as though she did 
not wish to be spoken to. 

How often we speak the wrong word at the wrong moment; at 
any other time it might be the right one; but how are we to foretell 
that with our short-sightedness, our blundering want of mental 
perception ? 

“ Are you still angry?” went on Raoul. ‘Can you not forgive 
and forget? Not that I regret what I have done,” he added quickly. 
‘© On the contrary, I should act in the same way to-morrow under 
the same circumstances. But cannot that be buried? Why should 
we not start afresh, Denise? Will you?” 

“ Why—why did you come like ¢/at, then, to humble me before 
everyone by making such a guy of yourself? I believe, in truth, 
that you like making me ashamed of you!” cried Denise, provoked 
by the implied censure in his words, and casting on his gaitered legs 
a glance of such withering contempt that, had he not been so 
thoroughly in earnest, Raoul must have seen the comic side of the 
situation. Instead of that, he only felt an unnecessary false shame 


as he compared the delicate beauty of his wife with his own powerful 
frame, with a disheartening sense of the contrast between them. 
She, slim, graceful, refined; he, big, untidy, uncouth. No wonder 


she was ashamed of him, 
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He did not answer for a few minutes. Then, as if constrained to 
speak a word in his own justification, he said in a low voice : 

‘It was for you I did it.” 

Perhaps she did not hear the remark; or, hearing, gave little 
credit to its veracity. Otherwise, she must have been touched by a 
ring of wistful longing in the young man’s voice. At all events, she 
made no rejoinder, but leant further back in her corner, so that he 
could not see the pretty, petulant face that he loved, poor fellow, 
better than anything else upon earth. 


It was a long, exhausting journey to Camper. The sun baked the 
carriage through and through, the dust flew in clouds in at the 
windows ; the hours seemed interminable. 

It is hardly possible for two unfriendly persons, travelling alone 
together for a whole day and a half, not to follow one of two alter- 
natives ; either to widen the rupture, or to have a truce, at least for 
the time being. 

Raoul tried desperately to hate Denise. His pride told him he 
ought to do so; his quick temper longed for an excuse to relieve it- 
self by storming and raging. He told himself that she was selfish, 
obstinate, heartless, and that his affection was thrown away upon her; 
then his reason suggested that, what he had so signally failed to do 
by kindness, he might accomplish by force ; and that it was incum- 
bent on his dignity and manliness to 4reaé her will. 

But against pride, temper and commonsense, Love—which recks 
not of logic—made so gallant a fight that it came off victorious, 
leaving him, as much as ever, the slave and lover of a capricious 
woman. 

‘She sha// learn to care for me,” he said to himself, as they drew 
near to Quimper that summer afternoon. “I am strong ; and in time 
she must give in—I wonder what she is thinking of now?” 

She was leaning back, with closed eyes, her face very tired and 
childlike in its repose. Howyoung she was. How smail and fragile 
to dream of fighting her own way in the world, unloved, unprotected ! 

She was not asleep, but thinking of the days that were gone, of 
the days that were to come, and wondering if it was within the 
bounds of probability that she should ever be happy again, in the 
dull life to which she was doomed. It was unbearable to be so cold 
and stiff and sulky with the companion with whom one was destined to 
spend a life-time ; her genial nature recoiled from the idea. She was 
beginning, too, to feel some compunction for her folly, and to think 
that, after all, Madame Lenard may have had reasons for saying that 
it was Raoul who was most to be pitied. She Aad been unkind to 
him. If he loved her so much, how deeply she must have hurt 
his feelings sometimes by her childish reproaches, and the careless 
speeches that were always so much more bitter than she meant them 
to be. 
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But now, most likely, he had lost patience with her. He had not 
once addressed her for the last three hours, or even looked at her. 
How big he was! with what a strong, determined face. It was not 
ugly, either, though it was rugged and sunburnt as that of one of the 
fishermen at Camper. He was as unlike the Parisian dandies as a 
St. Bernard is unlike a lady’s lap-dog ; as full of vigour and character 
as they were vapid and weak. 

She wondered what he would be like if once his temper got the 
better of him. It would frighten her, she thought, in spite of her 
courage and bravado. She realised how weak and powerless she 
was beside him; how easily he could crush her, morally and physi- 
cally, if he chose ! 

She did not guess that, for all his outward calm, there was a tem- 
pest of love raging so fiercely within him, that it was all he could do 
to restrain himself from telling her, then and there, how impossible it 
was for him to bear her coldness and indifference. The whole of 
his vehement nature was shaken, and trembling, as it were, with 
longing to make her love him. 

It was maddening to sit like this, apart from her, in sullen 
silence, as though they were enemies, when his very soul was bursting 
with a devotion that was the more intense from its enforced suppres- 
sion. 

** Denise,” he cried very suddenly ; ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, love me.” 

“TJ will, Raoul, I will—if I can,” she said incoherently, 
startled by the passion in his face and voice, and letting him put his 
strong arms round her. ‘I would, indeed I would, if I could.” 

“© Cannot you? What can I doto make you? Am I then such 
a brute, Denise, that it is impossible? ” 

‘‘We are so different,” she faltered. ‘‘ We can never understand 
each other. What I like, you hate ; what you like, I hate.” 

‘“‘Tf I hate some things you like, it is because I know what they 
really are, and that they would hurt you, my little Denise. Except 
for letting you return on the stage, I would deny you nothing that I 
can possibly give you. Some day, when affairs are better, we will go 
yearly to Paris, But I cannot afford it yet. You know that, Denise. 
It is not my fault. I want to make you happy. I know you are 
dull at Camper; but you see it is my home. You would not have 
me give it up altogether? Denise, my bien-aimée, let me teach you 
to care for it as I care for it myself.” 

“©Q, I will be better to you, if I can,” she said gently. ‘ Let us 
make a fresh start, and see if we cannot be friends.” 

“Friends? No more than that, Denise?” 

She did not answer, but laid one of her hands in his deprecatingly. 

** Will it never be more than that?” he repeated. ‘Do not be 
afraid of telling me the truth, Denise.” 

**T cannot tell,” she whispered, shaking her head. 

He dropped her-:hand with a sigh, and did not press her further. 
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He had waited nearly two years for her love, and his patience was 
beginning to exhaust itself. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT CAMPER. 


Raout’s home at Camper, near a little unknown fishing hamlet, was 
as unlike anything Denise was accustomed to as it is possible to 
conceive. ' 

The inhabitants were simple, primitive folk, silent and grave, like 
most toilers by the sea, and with no interests beyond their own home. 
The place had once been notorious for the smuggling that was carried 
on in the neighbourhood, and even now was suspected of being a 
favourite hiding place for contraband goods. About once in two 
years there would be a panic; the law would swoop down and make 
several arrests, to the fierce indignation of the people. Then, for a 
time, all would run smoothly again and Camper be of the world for- 
gotten as usual. 

Denise felt a shrinking fear of the rough sailors and fishermen, 
and of their scarcely less rough womankind. Used as she was to 
the restraints of a town, she imagined that there were all sorts of 
dangers lurking for her on the lovely shore, where no one was ever 
to be met except grim, weather-beaten men and women, grown stern 
and hard from their constant struggle with danger and familiarity with 
sudden death. 

Amongst these people Raoul was a king,a hero. From child- 
hood he had thrown himself into their ways, run the same perils and 
learnt by experience their hardships; besides doing what jay in 
his power, by personal aid and sympathy, to alleviate their melan- 
choly lot. 

More than once during the winter, Denise had seen him go out 
on wild, stormy nights, to help and advise the poor creatures whose 
nearest and dearest were in peril on the waves. But it was only by 
accident that she learnt how he, himself, was always the first to take 
active part in the rescues, the first to launch a boat when the fury of 
the sea scared off all but the most daring, and the last to give up a 
forlorn hope if it was within the range of possibility that a life could 
be saved. 

The old Chateau, which had been in the possession of the 
de Kériadecs for centuries, was situated about three quarters of a mile 
from the edge of the cliffs. The tract of land between it and the 
shore was rather bleak and desolate, ending in the steep cliff, at the 
foot of which lay a rugged line of rocks that stretched out to sea in a 
dangerous reef, upon which many a good boat had foundered. 

The Chateau itself was a picturesque old building of moderate 
size, with stained grey walls up which, in some places, the ivy 
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clambered with that profusion it so often lavishes on decay and old 
age; peeping in at the mullioned windows, tenderly decking the 
fissured stones with sheeny green in sunshine, and rustling with 
strange, ghostly shiverings when the wind swept over the sea. The 
most modern part of the house—and that itself had seen many more 
winters than the oldest veteran in the country — was the Beacon 
Tower, which had been erected by one of Raoul’s ancestors in com- 
memoration of his son and heir’s safe return from war; and it was 
Raoul’s pride, as it had been that of his forefathers, always to keep 
the beacon burning through the night, and sometimes even in the 
daytime also, when fog or storm-cloud concealed the treacherous, low 
reef, where evil spirits were said to. wait and watch to lure souls into 
their deadly toils. 

But, if the view seawards required a special delight in the wild 
and stern to recommend it to the eye, the outlook from the other 
side of the Chateau, looking inland, had all the charm of con- 
trast. 

First came the old-fashioned garden with its clipped yew hedges 
and green alleys, and its long terrace, at each end of which stood 
quaint old statues—a Ceres carrying a sheaf of corn which was 
abruptly broken off at the head, and a Mercury poised with one toe 
on a chipped globe, on which Raoul had clumsily engraved his 
initials, when a destructive small boy, side by side with the large and 
crooked signature of one Gesril de Kériadec who had died fighting 
for the Chouanerie. 

The garden wandered away in a maze of fruit trees and roses that 
looked as if they grew there unmolested by the pruning hands of 
gardeners, until garden melted into orchard, and orchard into shady 
woods with soft, mossy walks, and dazzling glimpses of emerald 
glades, of cool, deep dells, lined with delicate waving ferns, and 
sloping banks fragrant with the scent of many flowers. 

Beyond the woodlands came the open country, with its small farm- 
steads and cultivated fields and meadows, rather bare and bleak in 
winter, but in summer having a golden beauty of its own ; although, 
from a farmer’s point of view, they were not particularly lucrative ; as 
Raoul knew by experience. 

On the whole, then, most people with any appreciation of beauty 
and colour would have revelled in the scenery of Camper, both in its 
stern and in its gentle aspect ; and that Denise was able to persuade 
herself that it was absolutely insupportable is only a proof of the 
convincing powers of prejudice, which will persuade us not only to 
call black white but to Je/zeve that we think it so. 

Nevertheless, little as she cared for Camper, Denise could not help 
being impressed by the calm loveliness of the scene as she and her 
husband drove home that summer evening. In the late, mellow 
twilight, the sea stretched away fair and still and peaceful, just break- 
ing into little silver ripples against the low brown rocks and shining 
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wet sands. Against the amber sky rose the tower of the Chateau, 
picturesque and fairy-like, its delicate battlements thrown into vivid 
black relief, upon a pale and gleaming background. 

Raoul could not repress his pleasure at being back again. ‘“ How 
glorious it is to be at home!” he exclaimed. “Look at the sea, 
Denise. I should like to see what Paris can show you to come up 
to this!” 

“Tt all depends on individual taste, does it not?” said Denise, 
quick to resent any implied disparagement of her native city. ‘ Paris 
is good enough for me, at all events.” 

She was thinking of the bare, stiff rooms of the Chateau; of the 
ghostly old four-post bed in her own room, with its dingy, unwhole- 
some curtains, and cold white walls; of the chimneys that smoked 
in a north-east wind; of the long uncarpeted corridors, where the 
draughts were so dreadful in winter. 

Raoul was not rich, but, until after his marriage, he had not con- 
sidered himself an absolutely poor man. He had more than enough 
for his own wants, which were moderate in the extreme. 

But when he brought Denise to Camper it struck him very forcibly 
that her surroundings were not worthy of so fair and precious a 
treasure ; and it is true that Denise, who had been brought up in the 
midst of what, compared with this, was luxury, thought it terribly 
comfortless and triste. The Chateau wanted at least £42,000 spent 
on it to make it thoroughly fit for its dainty little mistress; and 
unfortunately ready money was not easily obtained. The estate 
was encumbered with debts, contracted by the late Monsieur de 
‘Kériadec, an extravagant bon-vivant with an unfortunate predilection 
for the pleasures of Paris, who had squandered his money away from 
home, whilst his wife and son got on at Camper as best they could 
without him. 

When, at the age of twenty-one, Raoul succeeded to the dimi- 
nished property, he lost no time in beginning what had been his 
ambition since boyhood, viz.,an improvement in the condition of 
the poor people on the coast, amongst whom he had grown up almost 
like one of themselves. The hamlet of Camper was to be thoroughly 

,fenovated ; its present state was a scandal, though, as the inhabitants 
had never known a more prosperous lot, it had not occurred to them 
to grumble at it, or to force their grievances before public notice. 
But no sooner had Raoul begun his good work than grievance after 
grievance unfolded itself, and he soon learnt what a small area of 
misery and squalor his charity could cover. When he married he 
found that he was spending so much on other people that he could 
not afford to give his wife all the luxuries he would have liked. But, 
though he felt that there is some truth and much that is agreeable in 
the maxim, “ Let charity begin at home,” he was not one to relin- 
quish anything he had once undertaken. 

Until the fishermen possessed decent habitations, Denise must 
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wait for her luxuries. He troubled over it much, since he loved her 
to desperation and wished her to have every wish gratified ; and he 
often encouraged her to point out to him what improvements she 
most desired, storing up her remarks in his mind with a view to their 
future gratification. 

“We will make the place fit for you—when my ship comes home,” 
he would say. 

Unluckily, the ship showed no signs of coming home, or, if ever 
it did, it must have foundered on the reefs. At any rate, no money 
was forthcoming. 

However, by dint of one or two acts of self-denial, Raoul had 
been busy preparing a little surprise for his wife during her absence 
in Paris. 

How he had looked forward to her pleasure and gratitude, hoping 
that, perhaps, it would help them to take up life in a more friendly 
spirit when next they met! And the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment at the present disheartening state of affairs is not to be ex- 
pressed. 

“The place will be very ¢vzste. They did not expect us home for 
another two months, and nothing will be ready for you. You must 
make allowances,” he said, as they drove past the over-grown grass 
court-yard, enclosed by its tall, rusty iron gates. Ivy was creeping 
up the old sun-dial ; a seat, with one leg gone, was supporting itself 
in a lop-sided fashion ; the whole place, from this point of view had 
a neglected appearance of poverty and decay, even now that the twi- 
light, as it melted into a silver moonlight, cast over all things a kind 
of spiritual and mystic beauty. On the terrace Mercury, on tip-toe, 
stood poised in ecstatic flight to the moon; one could not see that 
he had lost one of his wings, or that Ceres, with her cornucopia, was 
noseless and fingerless ; at night, at least, they might imagine them- 
selves to be brother and sister to the Apollo Belvidere or Vatican 
Hermes, belonging to the past world of immortal sculpture. 

Below, in the rose garden, a long alley of tea-roses gleamed 
white out of the shadows; glow-worms were lighting their little 
lamps all over the dewy lawns ; the gravel pathway shone like quick- 
silver. 

As they entered the hall, with its oak-walls and beams, and its 
polished floor, the tall white lilies in a china pot in one corner, 
making an harmonious little bit of picturesqne still life, there was a 
refreshing sense of coolness and quaintness. Round this hall ran a 
gallery out of which opened the bedrooms, all more or less in want of 
renovation, though worthy old Diana, cuisinitre and housekeeper, 
prided herself that such a horror as a speck of dust or a cobweb was 
a thing unknown within their precints. 

“‘ Madame will be so good as to make excuses,” said this good soul 
as she received her master and mistress with manifold courtesies, 
whilst the littic grey curls on each side of her head bobbed and shook. 
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“‘ Madame, though ever welcome, is unexpected ; the covers for the 
salon are not yet returned from the laundress, and all things are 
upside-down. Madame’s bed-room, alone, is as it should be.” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes; I quite understand,” said Denise, wearily climbing the 
black-oak staircase. 

“ That fusty old bed,” she was saying to herself; “and those ter- 
rible drab hangings and curtains.” 

But at the open door of her room, she paused, with an ejaculation 
of pleasurable surprise. 

*“ Ah! Raoul, what is this?” 

Here, at least, was a transformation. Instead of the melancholy 
drab hangings, was a fresh, brightly coloured cretonne—the very 
pattern Denise had always set her heart on ; soft clusters and sprays of 
pink roses on a white ground, with no hard, regular lines that she 
could count, when lying in bed. The little sofa with its pale pink 
cushions, the cosy arm-chair, the toilette-table with its rose-coloured 
ribbons and falling laces—how pretty and dainty it all looked! The 
furniture was white, and everything, from the writing-table in one of 
the window-recesses, down to the washing-stand with its rosebud 
china, was as refined and pretty as woman could wish to see. 

Denise’s heart smote her. Raoul, when she called him, had come 
to her side, and was looking down at her with shy delight at her 
evident pleasure. 

‘* Was she worthy of his love?” she asked herself as she raised her 
grateful eyes, which remorse was making very large and soft. 

** Oh, it was good of you, mon ami,” she said; “I do not deserve 
it.” 

** Nothing is as good as it should be, for you,” he said, pride in her 
beauty shining in his eyes. ‘‘ You do not half know how sweet and 


lovely you are, my Denise. But I knew what you wished to have . 


done to this room. You used to talk about it sometimes, and I did not 
forget. Whilst you were away I have had an upholsterer here from 
Paris—and my cousin Nathalie has helped me with it all. Thanks 
are due to her. I, myself, do not understand much about these 
things. Perhaps next year we can do some other room, and so, by 
degrees improve the place; and then—perhaps—some day, you will 
not hate it all so much.” 

She murmured something inarticulate. She was touched almost 
to tears; and to hide her sudden emotion, moved hastily from him 
to one of the windows, so that her face was hidden. After a glance 
at her, he quietly left the room, and she heard the sound of his 
footsteps slowly and reluctantly descending the oak stairs. 

“OQ, what a horror I am!” she exclaimed, pushing back the soft 
curls that clustered on her aching forehead. ‘I ought to have kissed 
him, and told him how good and generous I think him. Why is it 
that, with him, I never do the right thing, but make myself appear 
more cold and unamiable every day? I think he loves me too 
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much—is too much my slave.” She stretched her arms over her 
head with a long sigh of weariness. ‘It is dull—dull to distraction, 
to be loved whether one will or not.” 

Before she got into bed, she felt irresistibly drawn to look out 
once more upon the quiet sea. 

Curled up on the broad window-seat, her little golden-brown head 
resting against the white shutter, she sat there for a long while 
dreaming—a fair vision framed in white, the moonlight etherialising 
her girlish face. It was a pity Raoul was not there to see her. 

Everything was so still, so calm, so silent. She could not even 
hear the gentle break of the waves up the sands, though, where they 
lapped against the brown rocks, she could see little sparks and flashes 
of phosphorescent light. As far as eye could reach, the sea stretched 
away in a moonlit shimmer, over-arched by a silver sky—a dream- 
picture of serenity and chastened glory. 

And there, on the edge of the cliff, stood Raoul—a motionless, 
black figure silhouetted against the sky. 

What was he thinking of? she wondered. Not of her. Probably 
of his new hamlet, or of his beloved sea in its beauty. To-night she 
almost felt a wish to be with him, out in the effulgent moonlight, 
close to that wide, quiet ocean. 

Then her thoughts flew back to Paris and to what would be taking 
place at the Theatre at this very hour. Some other woman 
would be playing the part that Denise had “created ;” most likely 
Madame Médard, who was at least thirty-five inches round the waist, 
and whose voice always cracked when she tried to be passionate. 
This was just the time of the most telling scene in the play, when 
Denise had always been confident of rousing the enthusiasm of the 
audience until their applause had made her nerves thrill with proud 
excitement. 

How glorious it had been! How different from the present! 

Yet, something in her inner consciousness told her that this, in its 
peaceful loveliness and quietude, possessed a healthier, purer charm, 
than the glare and glitter of that other life ; that the influence of the 
one might be to refine and elevate, and of the other to harden and 
degrade. 

But Denise did not profess to be good, or to care for being 
elevated. To her, goodness meant Mademoiselle Mathilde with a 
severe upper lip and Quaker garments; prim gatherings at prim 
houses of prim old maids, who criticised and condescended, and 
hinted at scandals which they dared not openly express in words. In 
short, goodness and a provincial town were to her synonymous terms, 
and what was a provincial town but a nightmare of dead monotony? 

There were two figures on the promontory now. One tall and 
strong and robust; the other small and delicate as that of a girl of 
thirteen. 

Denise smiled to herself. 
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“There is that Yvonne Hévin. Now, why did not Raoul marry 
her? She adores him. And, at least, she is a Kernéwote !” 


CHAPTER V, 
YVONNE. 


‘So you have come back, Raoul, and brought her with you? Had 
she grown tired of Paris already ?” 

Raoul started, a little surprised at hearing himself addressed by a 
woman’s voice at that hour and in that place. But when he saw 
the elf-like little figure by his side, he only laughed indulgently, and 
held out his hand. 

It was Yvonne Hévin; and nothing that Yvonne did ever excited 
surprise. She was one of those privileged people to whom ordinary 
rules do not apply, thanks to their utter indifference to the opinion 
of the world at large. 

* Well, little witch?” he said. ‘ What are you doing out here at 
a time when I am certain Mademoiselle Mathilde expects you to be 
safely in bed? But you are right. You and I are Bretons. We 
are not afraid of a little night dew.” 

‘You and I—no,” she answered. Then after a suggestive pause : 
** Madame is not with you.” 

“Denise is tired, We had a detestably long journey,” said 
Raoul, rather coldly, annoyed by a tone of malicious contempt in 
the girl’s voice. 

“The homeward journey with one we love is never long,” said 
Yvonne slowly, fixing her great, searching eyes on his face. “It 
is the journey to strange places, to live amongst strangers, that is 
long and wearisome as eternity.” 

‘“* How can you tell? You have never been farther than Quimper, 
or perhaps to the Pardon at Pont Aven.” 

“T have been as far as you have—perhaps farther,” she said 
with a mocking laugh. ‘We do not always bring back treasures 
after our journeys, do we? At the best they are only roses covered 
thickly with thorns.” 

She was a strange, interesting little figure, as she stood before 
him in the moonlight; small and lithe as a fay, with long, dark 
eyes, deeply set under straight black brows and masses of dusky 
hair. It was a true Breton type of face, serious almost to morose- 
ness. But she had a curious, weird beauty of her own, and a 
grace of movement that, in spite of her picturesque peasant dress, 
showed her to be a lady by birth. It was only under daily 
protest from her strait-laced aunt that she was suffered to run 
wild in a costume that was so entirely opposed to Mademoiselle 
Mathilde’s notions of the fitness of things, The only argument that 
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could be adduced in its favour was that it had the merit of being 
economical, 

Raoul and Yvonne had been’ companions since childhood, almost 
like brother and sister. Perhaps it was partly his fault that she had 
grown up what Mademoiselle Mathilde considered ‘“ barbarously 
unladylike ;” and if the latter had not harboured a secret, but 
confident expectation that the boy and girl friendship would 
end in Yvonne's elevation to the proud position of Madame 
de Kériadec, the girl’s liberty would have been speedily nipped in 
the bud. 

It was in the nature of things that since Raoul’s marriage he had 
been too much pre-occupied, to say nothing of being too much in 
love with his wife, to wish for any society but hers ; and, from the 
first, Yvonne Hévin had evinced her scornful disapprobation of 
his choice. It was bad enough that he, Raoul de Kériadec, had 
not chosen a wife from amongst his own people—a Bretonne, a 
Kernéwote. But a Parisienne ! Could any term be more condemna- 
tory? And such a typical Parisienne, who tried to walk along the 
chemins creux with heels at least two inches high, who sat most of 
the day at home with her idle white hands in her lap, and who had 
the unpardonable audacity to despise the people of Brittany as un- 
civilised savages! Raoul was too well aware of Yvonne’s opinions 
not to understand her little insinuations. Formerly, he had let 
them pass as the foolish ebullitions of a child’s half-jealous pre- 
judice. But now, his consciousness that if she knew all she would 
have just cause for triumph, made him unusually touchy on the 
subject. 

‘“‘T have never heard that, even in Brittany, you can find roses 
without thorns,” he answered to her last remark. ‘In a great many 
places, on the contrary, you will never find anything but gorse 
bushes, which are as pleasant to touch as a hedgehog. You are not 
very accurate in your poetical similitudes.” 

“Ah! Even in that she has succeeded,” cried the girl passion- 
ately ; “‘she has made you, like herself, a dainty Parisian. It is 
because you are a man ; and all men are weak and fickle, led by a 
woman’s hair. But that you should turn upon your native country— 
the only country in France that can raise true men and women, 
instead of dolls and puppets to dance in the world’s puppet show ! 
What is there in her that has made you so weak—so weak—such a 
fool ?” 

“Dame! It is you who are mad,” said Raoul impatiently ; “ you 
do not know what you are saying. Breton? Yes; I am a Breton. 
But that does not make me so intolerant that I think nothing good 
that does not come from Brittany. You certainly do not encourage 
one to believe that common sense, generosity, or even civility can be 
learnt by staying at home. What is the matter with you ?” 

The girl covered her face with her hands fora moment. When 
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she took them away the anger had left her eyes, and there was a 
pitiful wistfulness in their dark depths that made Raoul ashamed of 
his own anger. After all, she was but an untutored child of Nature, 
as irresponsible for her wayward tempers as the birds of the air are 
for their spontaneity of melodiousness. 

‘Come, Yvonne, we will not quarrel,” he said kindly ; “ only 
remember that there are certain subjects on which I have a right to 
be angry. Now it is time you went home ; unless you are waiting to 
see the Lavanditres de la Nuit, or something of that sort. It is a 
fine night for weaving spells out of moonbeams. Good night, 
petite.” 

“You are not angry with me, then?” she asked humbly. “I 
deserve it. But, yes, you are right; and I am little better than a 
savage. But I could not help it, Raoul. My words ran away with 
me. Ah; it is you who cannot understand.” 

“* Understand you? Not always, ma foi,” he laughed carelessly ; 
it is only Yvonne’s way. We all know that. But run along home. 
Some day, soon, I will take you for a sail in the Bon Espoir.” 

Again the irrepressible taunt flashed into her eyes. 

“ And madame ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, annoyed at the question. But before 
he could answer the light figure had darted away over the short, 
stunted grass that was gleaming silver, now, in the moonlight. 

Her home was situated on the edge of the cliff, not far from where 
they had been talking, on one of the bleakest spots ever selected 
for the site of a house. According to Mademoiselle Mathilde it was 
in momentary peril of subsiding into the sea beneath its windows ; 
it met the full force of the winter winds, no matter from what direc- 
tion they blew ; in summer there was not a particle of foliage to give 
shelter from the scorching sun ; it was deplorably desolate, and hope- 
lessly distant from any pretence of respectable society. In fact, it 
was unsuitable, in every conceivable respect, for the residence of two 
gentlewomen who had every right to hold their heads high in the 
most fashionable circles of Quimper. 

Yvonne, on the other hand, loved the quaint little house, with 
its black oak rafters and old-world air of decay and loneliness ; 
loved to hear the wind shrieking round the gables and down the 
chimneys, and the waves roaring at the foot of the cliff; whilst, from 
the front windows, nothing could be seen but a waste of wild grey 
sea under a wild grey sky. 

Her own room was a corner one, with a tiny lattice high up in 
the wall overlooking the sea, and a larger window opposite com- 
manding an inland view. From the former she could see the old 
Chapelle de Notre Dame du Salut on the very extremity of the 
promontory. Rough steps, hewn in the cliff, led up to it from the 
beach, and that it was a favourite resort of the fishermen of the 
neighbouring villages was testified by the quantity of rustic carvings 
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of ships and fish, hung as votive offerings round the porch or cut 
out in the grey stone. Here, too, was the burial place of the de 
Kériadecs, from the famous Josselin of Pont l’Abbé to the later 
hero of the house, on whose tomb was inscribed : 

“Cy: gist: le coeur: de Gesril: Sieur de Kériadec ;” and, sculp- 
tured underneath the engraved arms of the de Kériadecs, two lines 
out of the well-known commandements of the Chouanerie : 


Né Breton, tu n’oublieras 
Afin d’agir loyalement. 


Close to the Chapelle stood a Menhir, surmounted by a rude 
iron cross, which to Yvonne Hévin, at least, was no mere symbol, 
but an object of devoutest and purest veneration. 

But this was not all that Yvonne could see from her room. 
From the other window she could just catch a glimpse of the east 
wing of the Chateau, with its Beacon Tower; and it was a fancy of 
hers that, at night, some portion of its light always fell upon her 
little room, keeping her safe from bodily and spiritual harm as 
though by a magic spell. 

Every night before she went to sleep she said her prayers to the 
Beacon light. Perhaps there was something verging on idolatry 
both in the deed and in the unconfessed motive of it. She did not 
mean it as such; but it seemed to her so much nearer, so much 
warmer, so much more sympathetic than that God in Heaven whom 
she could not see, and whose anger with those who offended Him 
she had been taught to look upon as so hard and merciless in its 
potency. 

To-night, when she left Raoul she ran straight home, and creep- 
ing stealthily upstairs, that her aunt might not hear and waylay her, 
shut herself into her room and flung herself upon the little oaken 
Prie-Dieu that always stood close to the window facing the Chateau. 

“No. He does not understand. He thinks it is only my evil 
temper that makes me so rude and bitter,” she cried to herself. 
“ He does not understand that it makes me wild with grief to see 
him so changed and grave, with such pain and regret in his eyes. 
And then to know that it is 4er fault ; that she is killing the life out 
of his heart with her bad, cruel ways. Ah! Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! 
If I could’ but help him to undo his own folly, and save him from 
the trouble that is coming.” 

Her heart was bursting with conflicting emotions—love, hate, 
anger, she knew not what. A long time she knelt there, her dark 
hair tumbling over her shoulders, her face buried in her hands. Of 
- what was she thinking that could make the small brown hands work 
so convulsively, and force such choking sobs from her heaving 
breast ? 

Poor, wild little Yvonne! She did not realize the folly and the 
sin of her own thoughts. Yet the feelings that governed her were 
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such as have wrecked more women’s lives than any other passions 
under the sun ; the love “strong as death ;” the jealousy, “cruel as 
the grave ;” and in her case they were the more dangerous because, 
in her ignorance of their nature, she gave way to them without let 
or hindrance. 

Yvonne Hévin’s father was a sea-captain, with a restless, adven- 
turous nature that never suffered him to remain more than a week or 
two at home, during the flying visits he paid to France every three 
or four years. He was fond of Yvonne, in his way, and would have 
refused her nothing she chose to ask for ; but even for her sake he 
could not stay ashore, cramped up in a little Breton village, whilst 
the vast seas and countries of other climes offered him constant 
change and adventure. 

Thus it was that his sister, Mademoiselle Mathilde, was entrusted 
with the care of Yvonne in the old house by the sea. She was a 
soured, narrow-minded old maid, who would have crushed gaiety and 
spirits out of most children, and who, if she had had her way, would 
have drilled Yvonne into a smaller edition of herself. But Monsieur 
le Capitaine stipulated above all things that the girl should be 
allowed to amuse herself in her own way ; and if that way consisted 
in running, wild and free as a bird, over the rocks and sands of her 
native coasts, well, so much the better, he argued, for her health and 
temper. He liked to see his own roving disposition mirrored in his 
little girl, with her fearless eyes and active limbs; and he pooh- 
poohed Mademoiselle Mathilde’s complaints of the impropriety in 
this mode of bringing up a “jeune demoiselle,” by declaring that 
he preferred his “ garconette” to the most accomplished demoiselle 
in France. 

Not that Yvonne grew up totally uneducated. She could not do 
fancy work or play the piano, or sing anything but the weird ballads 
of Brittany ; and she had none of the drawing-room dignity of com- 
posure and little airs and graces that may be acquired in a convent 
for young ladies. But she had read a great deal of miscellaneous 
literature. Whenever her father asked what present he should bring 
her, she answered, ‘‘ Books ;” and he had never come home without 
being accompanied by a large box from Paris, filled with standard 
works—history, travels and poetry, to be pored and pondered over 
by Yvonne for days and months, until he came again with a fresh 
supply. In this way she learnt far more than it was possible to do 
from good, dull Monsieur Jacques Bouvier, who came twice a-week 
from Andierne to instruct her in arithmetic, geography, and such 
sciences as were considered requisite for her mental improvement. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde herself undertook to superintend her 
religious instruction, and in this she had few difficulties to contend 
with. Yvonne, like all true Bretons, was profoundly religious, 
mingling with her religion a mass of legend and superstition, ab- 
sorbed into her nature partly from her out-of-door rambles and com- 
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munings with Nature, partly from her intimacy with an ignorant and 
credulous fisher-folk, who believed in the weird legends of their 
ghost-haunted Bay of Andierne as implicitly as they believed in the 
Gospel taught to them by Monsieur le Curé. 

Thus Yvonne grew to womanhood, absolutely ignorant of life, 
beyond what she read of it in books—a strange, passionate-hearted 
little creature, with the melancholy of the sea in her eyes and full of 
undeveloped possibilities for good or for evil. 

In her monotonous existence, Raoul de Kériadec had been the 
one bright spot of glowing, vigorous life and buoyancy. He was 
young and, like Yvonne, companionless, Like her, he revelled in the 
sea, in the liberty and beauty of Nature, in the glorious excitement 
of battling with the elements when they raged together in frantic 
tumult, as they so often did on that storm-bound coast. But, besides 
this, he possessed lively animal spirits, and a boy’s delight in the 
mere, fact of living: he was brave, generous, loyal ; and the con- 
tagion of his energetic verve lifted Yvonne out of her quiet dreami- 
ness and taught her, when with him, to be thoughtless and gay, as 
all young things ought to be, at times. 

She did not share Mademoiselle Mathilde’s lofty expectations ; 
such a thought never entered her head. But she did regard Raoul 
as, in some sort of way, her own especial possession. He was all in 
all to her, and she doubted not that she, in her turn, was all in all to 
him. It never occurred to her that any other woman could step 
between them and put a check on their golden days together, or that 
she could ever cease to be his favourite companion and the confidant 
of all his thoughts. 

His engagement to Denise came upon her like a thunderbolt. She 
did not realise all that it implied; all the change it would make in 
her life. She was only conscious of a vague trouble and aching at 
her heart, that grew heavier day by day. O, the loneliness of that 
first year after his marriage! The sense of being of no account to 
any human being in the world. The weariness of long rambles by 
sea and shore without the well-loved companion. . The humiliation 
of being forgotten for the sake of a fairer face, of being left alone, 
as it were, in her old solitary world, whilst he passed on into one 
which was, to her, something strange and new and mysterious, in 
which she could have no part. 

All this she could have forgiven, if it had contributed to Raoul’s 
happiness; but it soon became common talk that the domestic 
annals of the de Kériadecs were not altogether peaceful; and 
Yvonne’s woman’s wit quickly divined much that was left untold. 
Her indignant, loving eyes noted every change in Raoul, and his 
gradually-increasing moroseness and despair. She knew that he was 
miserable, and that it was his wife who made him'so. 

So she hated Denise with the bitter, unreasonable dislike of an 
ill-used child who sees an unworthy rival put forward in her place ; 
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hated her all the more deeply for her very beauty and the soft charm 
of manner that, to Yvonne’s impressionable imagination, was so vividly 
fascinating. Sometimes she could scarcely steel herself against Denise’s 
genial kindness, the irresistible captivation that had conquered less 
vulnerable hearts than that of the wild little Breton maid. At such 
times she would remind herself of what she considered Raoul’s be- 
trayal by this fair sorceress, who was charming away his heart with a 
deliberate delight in witnessing his sufferings under the process, and 
then she was able to hate her again. 

Some such thoughts were rushing through Yvonne’s brain as she 
knelt at her Prie-Dieu that night, after parting with Raoul. Perhaps 
she thought she was praying, for her eyes were fixed on the Beacon, 
her lips were moving, and once or twice she made the sign of the 
cross; but if so, it was to a God of Darkness rather than to a God 
of Light, 

So absorbed was she that she did not hear the door of her room 
open quietly, and a figure steal up behind her. It was Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, come to see if her niece was safely in bed—an office that, 
now and then, she thought it incumbent on her authority to assume, 
When she saw the girl kneeling there, in that passionate attitude of 
abandonment, she paused, looking at her in silence: a tall and spare 
figure in a straight dark gown, with a colourless, severe face, and 
narrow lips pressed together with a rigidity that gave something of 
cruelty to her expression, Sbe glanced from Yvonne to the Beacon 
Tower, where a brightly-flashing light shone yellow in the moon- 
light. 

“ Dieu te garde,” prayed the girl half aloud. 

They were her last words every night, spoken with a firm, religious 
faith that they would keep the one she loved from evil. But, to- 
night she still remained on her knees for a few seconds, the soft 
tenderness in her eyes slowly changing to a revengeful anger. 

‘* Dieu te sauve,” she added swiftly through her trembling lips. 

“Yvonne,” broke in Mademoiselle Mathilde; “Yvonne! What 
are you doing ?” 

“Cannot you see? I was praying,” said Yvonne, springing from 
her knees. ‘‘ Cannot you leave me in peace even for that ?” 

Mademoiselle smiled her hard, cynical smile. 

“Ma foi,” she said grimly ; “if that is how you look when you are 
praying, what would ycu be if you were cursing?” 


(To be continued. ) 
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RED RIVER GULLY. 


2 Hepe camp-fire burnt low one clear summer evening; the full 

moon had risen, and, as she floated through the banks of 
fieecy clouds, cast her reflection on the lake in a golden path of rays 
that stretched from shore to shore. 

“Tell you a story? Wall, I guess I kin,” said the old hunter, 
looking round the circle with alert, bright eyes. ‘You boys always 
does want amusin’ at this time o’ night. ‘Red River Gully,’ you 
say. Wall, I ’spose I’d as soon tell you that as anythin’ else.” 

He cast a keen glance at us, to be sure he should have our atten- 
tion, and, to humour him, we feigned to move closer, that we might 
not lose a word. His weather-beaten face relaxed into a smile; he 
was a born narrator, and loved a sympathetic audience. 

‘IT warn’t much over twenty, I guess, boys, when I fell in with a 
crowd as wanted to go out a gold diggin’ to ‘Red River Gully,’ out 
theer to the Black Hill region. Wall, I hadn’t no objections to 
makin’ money easy, and we was told as we’d nothin’ to do but pull 
the nuggets out of the earth as fast as we could dig’em. So off I 
goes along with the rest of our boys from old Vermont State. We 
soon found out as we had to work harder than we’d ever done in our 
lives before; and though there was some as found considerable of 
gold along there, I warn’t one of them ; and soI kinder lost heart, and 
I took up with some fellows as made a better livin’ out of huntin’ 
th@n gold diggin’. I had a good enough time after that. 

** The diggers, as a rule, was a pritty rough set—pritty. rough they 
was, and there was some on ’em a sight wuss than t’others. We 
called ’em, or, they called themselves, the ‘ Devil’s Own ;’ and they 
lived together—about a dozen they was—in a shanty a mile from 
where the rest of us herded together at the mouth of the Gully. 
Dick Kent, he was the leader of the gang; folks said as how he’d 
come of a proud Boston family, and had been a Harvard graduate ; 
and they suspected he’d changed his name. Wall, he was a wild 
one, was Dick; a big fellow, with fierce, black eyes, and a long 
beard, and a power over t’others as made you almost think folks was 
right when they said the Devil himself had got into Dick Kent. 
That, sirs, was Dick as I first knowed him in ‘Red River Gully.’ @ 

** One day, as I was out huntin’, I come on a log cabin, pritty near 
hidden by the trees as growed on the cliffs, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Gully. I was so curious to know who could be 
living there, that I went up to the door to beg a drink of water. 
There was no one there, boys, but a little gal of about seven years 
of age, and very small for that ; a purty little gal she was, with hair 
_curlin’ all over her head in golden rings. I was used to my Prayer 
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Book in them days, and, thinks I, ‘She’s like the cherubim as we 
sings about at church.’ She was a simple, trusting child, and she 
soon told me all she knew of her own story. Her mother had been 
“dead only a few weeks; father had gone down to the Gully to get 
gold, and had never come back ; and brother Ralph took care of her, 
and was out in the woods hunting. I met the boy soon after, trying 
to sell some birds in the village. He was a fine fellow, and he’d 
never ‘told the child as the father—a drunken né’er-do-well—had 
fallen over a precipice, and been killed. Ralph, he was tryin’ to 
make money enough to take his little sister back East. 

“* Wall, when I got back to camp, I began a-tellin’ of the find I’d 
made up there on the cliff, when a rough voice growled : 

‘“¢¢Git out there—a-talkin’ about yaller-haired gals.’ 

“As sure as you're alive, ’twas Black Joe, one of the ‘ Devil’s 
Own.’ 

“Wall, Ishetup. Iwas but young, you know, and assoon and as 
often as I could, I’d go up the cliff and take something for that poor 
lone child. I’d about made up my mind to tell the story round, 
and get up a pile for the two children, when the Lord see fit to take 
the matter into His own hand—and this was jest what happened. 

‘*] was a-comin’ home one afternoon, when the sky clouded up, 
and all af once a hurricane struck the valley ; ’twas a kind of cloud- 
burst, too, and torrents began to pour down the Gully. The river 
rushed on at flood-tide, and the trees come crashin’ down at such a 
rate as made me look pretty keen for a place to shelter in. Seeing 
a light near at hand, I made a dash for it, but when my foot was on 
the threshold of the door, I knew I’d got right into the shanty of the 
 Devil’s Own,’ 

“They was civil to me, though, and give me a seat by the fire, but 
they was a swearin’ pretty considerable about the wash out that had 
driven them from their work. They took little notice of me after 
the first, and I.sat on a log and tried to get myself dry. As soon as 
’twas dark they lit their lamps, pulled out cards and dice, and began 
gambling and brawling, jest as I’d hearn they did. The rain and 
wind was over by dark; but I got so interested watchin’ them 
fellows that I kept my seat by the fire. I was jest thinkin’ what 
a fierce, wild ruffian that Dick Kent was, and wondering why t’others 
looked up to him so, when he turns to me an’ says: 

**¢Boy, you'd better go. This is no place for such as you.’ 

“There was something in his wonderful eyes as he spoke that went 
to my heart. I was afraid of him no longer... I wanted to stay with 
him, somehow. ‘Go!’ he says again. This-time I got up, and 
strapped on my rifle. Wall, just at that instant I hearn a low tap at 
the door; so did Dick ; he turns round sharp and cocks his revolver. 

“The door was gently pushed back, and there on the threshold 
stood that little, yaller-haired gal. 

“The men stopped brawlin’ as if they’d been struck dumb, and 
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some on ’em hid the cards and dice as though the angel of the Lord 
had come to shame them of their evil ways, and no one spoke a 
word. She stood there lookin’ with her blue eyes from one fierce 
face to another, her dress all soakin’ wet, and her bare feet cut and 
bleedin’, and her curls a-layin’ all damp on her neck. And while we 
was all a starin’ at her she began and told her story. The wind had 
blown the trees down on their house, and Ralph was struck down 
and held somehow by one or the other, and the little creature, finding 
she could do nothing to help him, had set off down the Gully all 
alone to find someone who would go to his rescue. 

‘“‘ The angel of the Lord must have led her, boys, for the path was 
washed away and torrents was pourin’ from the cliffs, and rocks was 
fallin’ round, displaced by that great cloud-burst ; but here she was, 
and a miracle, I say again, as ever that tiny child reached the 
‘ Devil’s Own’ alive. 

“ Six of them devils got up and took their rifles. 

**¢ Coyotes,’ they said meaningly to Dick, ‘we can’t get there 
in time.’ But they went all the same, and a terrible time they 
had of it, climbing them cliffs and carrying that poor lad down after- 
wards ; for they did get there in time, boys, and though Ralph was 
badly hurt they doctored him up amongst them, and he’s a living 
man in Boston city to-day. 

“Wall, I’ve kept that little angel standin’ a long time at the door, 
but reely ’twarnt a minute before Dick Kent had her on his knee by 
the fire, and Black Joe—he brought a tin bowl of warm water, and 
tenderly bathed the bleeding little feet, and I seen a tear fall into 
the water as he bent over the child. The rest of the men they 
crowded round, and there warn’t one but tried to do something for 
her. Dick Kent he kept her in his arms, and she nestled up to him 
as if she’d known him all her life, and I seen tears in eyes as I 
shouldn’t have thought would ever have shed the tear of pity in 
this world again. 

“One of them Devils went down to the village an’ spent his day’s 
earnings a-buyin’ bread and milk, and the t’others was most jealous 
when he come back, and began feedin’ the child. She ate and drank 
as if she’d been famished, and Dick he took up one of her little hands 
and held it to the light, and I seen a look come over his face as made 
all the fierceness die out of it. Somehow I warn’t afraid to see that 
child a-clingin’ to him; I guessed she’d found a friend in Dick Kent. 

‘‘ Before the men came back with her brother, she fell asleep with 
her head on Dick’s breast, her yaller hair curlin’ in rings over his 
rough coat. The men sat round starin’ at her. 

‘There aint no place here fit to lay her down on,’ said one 
of them, at last. They looked round the hovel, which had contented 
them ere this, with supreme disgust. 

‘“*¢ And it aint a fit place for her when she wakes up,’ said another. 

*¢' That’s so,’ said a chorus of voices. 
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“¢T’ve got one ’bout that size, I guess,’ said a voice, so husky that 
the men hardly recognised it. 

‘“‘ Reproachful eyes were turned on him. 

“¢If J’d got one I shouldn’t be here, foolin’,’ growled Kent. 

‘¢¢Nor I,’ said a chorus of voices. 

‘*‘¢ Them as has women-folk and children to home, ain’t no business 
in Red River Gully,’ said Black Joe, bending a gloomy look on the 
fire. I learnt afterwards as he’d lost his wife and two purty children 
before ever he come to the gold-diggin’s. 

“*T guess I’ll go and see my old mother,’ said one of the men, 
with an uneasy look at Dick Kent. 

“*VYes! Go,’ says he; ‘and as God sees you, never come back 
to this place no more.’ 

Soon after this one of the men, as had been a sailor, turned over 
the table, and made a place there as would do for a bed for the child, 
and just then the other fellers come in carrying Ralph, and I had to 
go back to the camp ; so I didn’t see no more that night. 

‘‘ Wall, boys,there wasn’t no ‘ Devil’s Own’ after that. Dick Kent, 
he’d had good luck, and had made considerable, and as soon as the 
boy was well enough to travel, he set out with them two children and 
took ’em to Boston. The relatives there looked pretty shy on them, 
and wanted to send little Milly to some institution; but Dick he 
wouldn’t hear of it, and he adopted both of ’em. 

“*T was to Boston some years ago, and I seen Kent one Sunday 
mornin’ a-goin’ to church. I follows after and slips in, and takes a 
good look at him. I seen Milly and a fine fellow, her husband, I 
suppose, there, and some children, and there was one little, yaller- 
haired gal as sat close to Kent, and as he seemed to watch over like 
the apple of his eye. She was but a bit of a creature, and before 
the service was over she was asleep with her head on Dick’s breast. 
Her mother, a beautiful woman she’d growed to be, smiled round at 
her husband, as if ’twas very pleasant to her to see her old friend a 
carin’ for the child. Wall, wall, I seemed to forget I was in church. 
All as I could see was a little child, sleepin’ in those same arms 
amidst those reckless men as called themselves the ‘ Devil’s Own.’ 

“Perhaps ’twas my thinking so much of him as made Dick turn 
round and take a long look at me with his deep black eyes. I could 
not tell if he knowed me, till we come out of church, and he put 
his hand on my shoulder and spoke tome. That warn’t all; he 
took me home with him, and I guess I stayed a week in his 
beautiful house. Long enough, boys, to see that the Lord had 
done His work in His own way, and the night as brought that 
little child safe to the door of the ‘ Devil’s Own,’ brought also an 
angel of light to the heart of Dick Kent, and, maybe, others of that 


gang.” 















































BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


ERE the westward fires have faded, 
While the distant hills yet glow 
With the sun’s last benediction, 
Where he lingers loath to go; 
While the birds are homeward flying 
Ere the dark their way benights, 
And the vesper bells are ringing, 
Comes the hour between the lights. 


Ah, the mem’ries dear and holy, 
Bright and tender, that combine 
In life’s after hours, its moments, 
In our heart of hearts to shrine ! 
For our sweetest dreams come to us, 


While the daylight slowly dies, 
And our sweetest words are uttered 
’Neath the purple gloaming skies. 


Blithesome lads, and bonnie lasses, 
How I hope and pray for you, 

Only mem’ries bright and holy, 
Only joys deep, pure and true, 

May be yours while vesper glory 
Falling night with day unites, 

Only happy thoughts to hallow 
The dear hour “ between the lights.” 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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